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*T0  that  clafs  of  our  readers  who  ard  convinced  of  the  general 
utility^  and  importance  .of  Grecian  literature,  even  in-  the 


prcfent  day  of  fcience  and  philofophy;  who  are'interefted  in  all 
that  imports  its  honour  and  advances  its  cultivation;  and  who, 
laftly,  are  curious. to  inquire,  how;far  this  mafter-elegy  of  the 
Britifh  bard  is  indebted  to  the  .efforts  of  the  Grecian  fcholar  for 
its  transfufion.into  the  favourite  language  of  the  mufes;  we  need 
not  offer  any  apology  for  calling  their  attention  to  our,  notice 
and  comparative  view  of  the  three  Jufus  pqetici  comprehended 
under  this  article,  however  irregular  the  admil&on  of  fuch  a 
criticifm  may  at  lirft  light  appear  on  the' gencraPtendr  and 
condudl  of  our  plan.  "  . 


STANZA  1. 


For  the  lowing  herd  Dr.'Norbufy  gives  /uimnrw  a  term 
expreffive,  as  we  conceive,  of  the  energy  in  petto^  ratlier  .than  cf 
the  a5iual  exertion  of  it ;  a  fort  of  cohfufion  which,  on  fimilar  6c- 
cations,  an  acute  eye  will  difeover  more  than  once  in  the  verGon 
of  Dr.  Coote,  -  "  •  '  .  .  *  ' 
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I  Gray’j  EUgj. 

II. 

*  Save  where  the  beetle,’  i^c. 

The  frXw  oTi  of  Dr.  Coote  comes  to  us  in  a  very  queftionablc 
(hape^  as  do  many  otlier  of  his  expreflions,  which  it  would  be  too 
prolix  a  bufmefs  for  us  to  notice  individually. 

lY. 

—  01  ir^o^evoi  iu;/xt}; 

tn  )^eif/ua6'  ixa^o;  artg/uota  tny^trov  too*.  -  ■■■  iW3i/y. 

This  laft  line  we'  do  not  hefitate  to  pronounce  truly  excellent, 
from  the  exquifite  Graecifm  of  its  rhythm,  its  language,  and 
its  conftru<Slion.  ^ 

In  Mr.  Wefton^s  verfion  we  dcfiderate  the  pifturefque  cir- 
cumftance  of 

'  Where  heaves  the  tnrf  in  many  a  mouldering  heap.* 

But  even  fuch  an  omiffion  we  can  the  more  readily  pardon  in 
Mr.  VVefton,  from  the  bolder  fpirit  that  influences  his  tranfla- 
tion,  and  the  freer  fcope  he  gives  himfclf  in  the  drefs  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  his  author’s  ideas. 

VI. 

I 

Sia//  *  //>•  izeniffg  care.*  ao^ttov  irotfttx^ot.  Korlurj/ 

Evidently  for  iTOi^AKr^n,  which  change  the  metre  readily  admits. 

How  incongruous  and  irci/^a(ot  appear  when  feen  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  xavrtTat.  Ehe  9:otwvc‘U  axokTtf  of  ^dr.  W  CiloH 

is  Clascal  and  happy. 

VIII. 

•  •  I 

*  Let  not  cmhhion  mock/  &c# 

*  Ncr  hear,*  &:c. 

It  is  in  term.s  like  thefe  of  abftradl  ideas,  enlivened  by  perfoni- 
fication,  that  much  of  the  appropriate  excellence  of  the  Englilh 
language,  and  efpccially  of  its  poetry,  confifts.  For  this  ex¬ 
cellence  the  Gieck  and  the  Latin  languages  are  inferior  compe¬ 
titors,  certainly  in  fuch  bold  and  happy  application  of  the  terms 
as  that  above.  T  raiiflaiion  becomes  proportionally  difficult, 
and  all  that  it  can  do  is  often  not  to  copy  the  living  grace,  but 
to  new  model  the  fubftance  of  the  old  idea,  and  that  moft  pro¬ 
bably  for  the  worfe. 

TK  Ttc  ifSt  ^ojn;  is  Mr.Wcfton’s  verfion,.  confift- 

cntly  at  Icall;  a  praife  which  cannot  be  given  to  the  and 

iiiyiBoc  of  Dr.  Coote,  or  the  cyHm  and  fxtya’Ko^^f.a’vvn  of  Dr. 

Not  bury. 

The 
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Gray’x  Elegy.  3 

The  fin  y.x«  cf  Mr.  Wefton,  and  the  of  Dr.  Coote, 

arc  evidently  errors  .for  ytxara  &nd  Belides  that  we  tjuef* 

tion  the  acceptation  of  the  iatier,  qualified  though  it  be  with 
r»/J»fcv,  in  the  fenfe  of  a  fcornful  fmUt',  nor  have  we  ever  re¬ 
marked  it  otherwife  tlian  expreflive  of  complacency  or  love, 

IX. 

•Ot»  vXtvn:  iira^t, — Soilury.  ‘  All  that  wealth  tre  govt' 

The  tenfe  of  is  indiiputably  wrong,  if  it  be  not  a  miftake 
of  the  Eton  prefs  (which  has  difgraced  iifelt  of  late  years  by  fe- 
vcral  fpecimens  of  incorrect’ typography,  and  by  this  amongft 
the  reft)  for  or  ia-sjn. 

X. 

fi  fxmfxn  Ki  T^oartti*  cvy.  rsifji.— CW<*. 

The  proper  plirafc,  no  doubt,  is,  or  and  we 

fhould  recommend  the  fubftitiition  of  cn^n  in  the  {lead  of  aigp, 

XI. 

Mu  rvfJL^iV  ^ai^x\Uf  tu^fevyoy  ayaXiAa^ 

gs0£flu’y  aTTiovT®  fftcr^vyeLr*  avQif  aya^nv  ■  ■■■  iVor3//ry. 

For  the  fake  of  the  firfl:  line,  which  is  truly  excellent,  we  would 
recommend  the  following  change,  or  any  other  improvement,  of 
the  fecond: 

fx  adsvii  av&ii 

...  •  \ 

•  Hands  that  tlie  rod  of  empire  might  ha^e  fwayed/ 

Dr.  Norbury  here  has  the  advantage.  His  ijyv«vT©  xi  anfwcrs  li¬ 
terally  to  fltight  kdVC,  .The  hjvanreti  yt  of  Df.  CoOtC 

prefents  the  idea  of  ahfolute  and  indefinite  capacity,^  inftead  of  fpe- 
cifying  that  the  time  was  paji,,  and  that  the  power  was  mere 
matter  of  fuppofition  and  contingency.  The  o‘;  ^wns^atr 
of  Mr.  Wefton,  though  it  gives  the  conditionality,^  is  erroneous 
in  refp^dl  of  titney  and  might  eafily  have  be^ii  changed  into 

OC  •  •  •  •  i^bvn^ar*  AV  tfjiBaa-iXtvtii. 

XV.  .  • 

*AaJj;voc  Ti;  xaefxnrnf  k^Art^o^^on  BvfAta 

£ip^a;  ZiTTroTimf  Tivoc  ayfauXoi9  Tugami;.  ■  Norburj. 

To  the  fecond  line  we  have  nothing  to  objedl ;  and  yet  we  feel 
ourfelves  ftrongly  inclined  to  prefent  what  we  deemed  an  im¬ 
provement  on  the  firft  perufal  of  this  verfion  : 

\  arajS^Xty  ^iXoin  t*  afJHAAf.  >. 


XVI. 

V 

feif  myofy  rifJiwnt  loi  ayX«ov 

Elegant  and  claffical  as  it  is,  this  does  not  (juite  reach  the  fpirit 
of  the  original.  But  fainter  ilill,  and  even  profaic,  is  the 

tynvfAia 

m 

of  Dr.  Coote.  n(e(rtxS>  is  objedionable  as  denoting  iaiit  in* 
{lead  ('f  a^ion ;  and  betides  the  inadmiffibility  of  the  profe  term 
•yswfua  into  poetfy,  we  .very  much  queftion  the  application  of 
to  terms  of  praife  or  panegyric. 


•  Hcrvy^tw  Birrtto  rm/xof  rgtffeff  ■■■  ■  ■  Norhwy, 

We  do  not  hetitate  to  attach  the  fame  deep  (lamp  of  approbation 
to  this  as  to  fome  of  Dr.  Norbury's  former  lines.*— Mr.  Wefton's 

Aili  idwt?  ayy  wphi 

poflefles  timilar  merit :  but  to  all  the  praife  due  to  the  tine  ex- 
preition  of  <4.^  in  the  tirft  inftance,  Dr.  Norbury  has  the 
prior  and  only  claim,  betides  what  we  ihould  grant  to  the  beau¬ 
tiful  and  ciadical  potitibn  of  it. 


‘  Uncouth  rhymes.* 

The  M/um  r*  of  Mr.  Wefton  (for  fo  we  fufpe£f  it  ihould 

be  read)  is  in  the  true  fpirit  of  attic  compotition. 


ouvefiA  9*  nXuua  rt 

•  ■  ■IpigUTai.-""  '  Koriuty, 

read,  noftro  periculo,-  aVTAU 

XXIII. 

Zactt  iTi  h  Ml  n  ffvohy  audiMArn  truf» . WejUn, 

is  excellent  Greek  for  - 

*  Even  in  our  aflies  lire  their  wonted  fires.* 

.  XXV. 

As  a  tingular  inftance  of  violence  offered '  to  the  analogy  of 
tenfes,  we  are  forry  to  produce  the  following  againft  Mr. 
Norbury: 

ITAXmic  ilSli/iAtv  avrev  HfXiM  afmhfm 
Hm*  ^(90^99  vm*!  M^raXi/bMi^iv^ 

Armroid  OrMry  f> 

But 


j  Gray’x  EUgy.  ' .  j' 

‘  But  againft  all  three  we  have  to  objeft  an  improper  ufc  of  *t«», 
I  which,  as  compounded  of  t/n  and  »,  is  appr.  priate  to  the  ex- 
I  prcffion  of  conditional  futurity:  "and  yet  Mr.  Wcfton  lays, 


iDr.  Coote, 
|and 


irroM  ——  «irt/uio{(aTo  { 


in  ftanza  xxviii.  Mr.  Wefton  has, 

0T«»— — 

and  Dr.  Norbury, 

3t«»— -ttVIt/^o/iAl?. 


,  .  xxvr.  .  ^ 

*  His  liftle/s  length  at  noon-tide  would  he  ftrctch/ 

j^s  a  line  which  a  Glafle  might  find  it  a  difficult  talk  digne  verUre^ 
^he  full  merit  of  executing  that  talk  we  cannot  give  to  Meffirs. 
foVbury  and  Coote.  *  And  the  verfion  of  Mr.  Wefton, 

jTufficiently  proves  his  mifconception  of  the  author’s  meaning, 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  mere  length  of  body  as  fuch  ;'or 
Ih-om  his  cxteofive  acqua[intance  with  the  more  recondite  fources 
of  Grecian  phrafeology^  ^nd  his  happinefs  in  the  application  of 
it  to  his  prefent  purpofe,  fomething  go<^  might  have  been  rea« 
fenably  expeded. 

~  XXVII. 

MV  htctfitr*  Tiv*  i/M.umi  «4>(0Vci  d*  Airrt^c.  ■  ■■  ffltjhn. 

We  inftance  as  a  happy  conformity  to  the  idiom  and  language  of 
Greek  poetry. 

XXIX.  ^ 

*  We  law  him  bom.*— mmro  g’tt/uMi."  —  ■  Coote,  • 

The  awkward  quaintnefs  of  this  expreffion  is.  ggravated  by  the 
^fjrcumftance  that  t^wnre  cannot  be  ufed  in  a  paffive  acceptation. 

XXX. 

As  a  comparative  fpecimen  of  the  three  verllons,  we  quote 
le  following  ilanza  from  each:  ^  • 


■i 


Tn  MiToi  yf«e,  IV  yaini  wapifAnrofi  siXirv. 
A«X|i«C>  AWAOVTOC)  a.dwvyuoc*  OvH  fAt9y  «ut*  ^ 
Avrtv  i»irf«*iwf 

MiXin^mi  Y  iri^Xf4«  Mi  Sv  ^Xov  U 

A  j 


•Norhmryrn 


/ 
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MrrfgoC  8v  Ni9;  xnTst,  ^ 

Tn^  ri  yi^.  y.ytcvry 

M0U7«  fAfV  a>^0  nyt^ri  ihf  4><»OC  T!> 

T®v  •«  |U®Xctyp<oXia  ireii^*  - Wifton, 

Wc  cannot  refift  the  temptation  vvc  fed  to  communicate  to  the 
public  the  following  happy  verfion  of  the  laft  line  fromjthe  in- 
edited  cflay  of  a  gentleman  who  merits  tlic  higheli:  tanlc  amougft 
the  Greek  fcholais  of  the  prefent  day  : 

tt  «^jcvTi;  a'nfx*  iT^s^rixv.  iov. 

E*.fla»  ;^9ov9C  xcXrri*,  y.i^aJ  nv  aya7ra.vii» 

*0»  Tvyr.  avhv  tris-fy,  ov  ovx  €yyit>^trt  *pKum» 

•Ta®  yrt^  h/ffyiifi  ovTh  xiXr  tjun^'x'  ^  , 

Kat  Xu7r»j  c'yvvcu;  t«v  avrtis  iiXg®  feTati^^y.  ■  -  Cpo^f. 

Wd'are  happy  to  give  this  fi^ccimen  of  Dr.  Conte’s  verfion, 
becaufe  we  confider  the  fecond  line  as  one  of  the  beft  perhaps  that 
could  be  felcded  front  the  whole  work.  We  rnuif  not,  how¬ 
ever,  diflemble,  that  if  Gray’s  meaning  is  to  be  interpreted  by 
that  of  Horace  in  the  ode, 

I 

•  \^i/e?n  tu  Melpomene  fcmel 
Nafccntem videris,  '  ' 

ifxtica  fhould  have  been  ifxuhri:  and  that  t^xiv  cannot  be  taken  in 
the  fenfe  of  we  confidently  aflert,  and  appeal  to  the  theory 
of  Kulter,  as  fupperted,  in  this  inftance  at  lealt,  by  facts  as  nu¬ 
merous  as  they  arc  indifputable.  ' 

•  To  the  tafte  of  our  readers  we  leave  the  decifion,  which  word 

of  the  four,  XllXxrO/OlCFq>  ^^MTICy  xusri;,  carries  the  idea  molt 

correfpohdent  to  the  ‘  melancholy’  of  Gray. 

XXXI. 

^  *Twas  aii  he  hid'  w  frXitoya  xtSto.— — C<»/r. 

There  is  as  much  difference  betwixt  xTae/wac  and  r.%v.rx!Aai,  as  be¬ 
twixt  acquijition  in,  the  procefs  and  pojjcjjim  in  the  effect :  and  the 
ufe  of  ixtSto  in  the  fenfe  of  £;ciXT»jT9  (which,  after  all,  is  a  very 
awkward  word- in  the  pj^lTage  before  us)  bears  very  hard  (*n 
what  we  have  abundant  caufc  tojmpeach.  Dr.  Coote’s  credit  as 
a  grammarian. 

‘  XXXII.  ‘  ‘ 

*  There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repofe.’ 

^  f  -  .  ^ 

fjLtnra^u  ^90o(9  xeu  iXtri^C,  ti/^a^srrxi .  jS^rhurw 

We  hardly  expert  to  fee  a  belter  trarifiation  of  this  admirable 
line.  The  concluding  diftich  of  Mr;  Weffon, 

Htoi  0  retur*  tTi  y6W4“'  icu  rfar^o;  n  Gseu  r$ 
dnici,  r^i^f  mm  > 

•  Wf 


I  Sullivan'/ .f?^iv  ^ 

^  we  quote  as  one  inftance,  among-  others,  where  his  otherwife 
i  laudable  affectation  of  what  is  chafte  and  elegant  in  the  language 
'  or  manner  of  the  Greeks,  has  betrayed  him  to  facrifice  much  of 
^  the  fpirit  and  force  of  the  original. 


we  •  ’ 


9 

^  We  do  not  profefs  to  give  a  full  criticifm  on  the  verfions  be- 
Jfore  us ;  elfe  nothing  were  eaficr  than  to  enlarge  our  review  by 


^further  remarks  on  the  metre,  rhvthm,  phrafeology,  and  cha- 
^  rafter  of  eachj  as  on  Mr.  Wetf  on  6  ;  Dr.  Norbury's 

and  the  repeated  inftances  in  Dr.  Coore  of  fliort  vowels 
*bcforc  and  even  rr,  counting  for  {hort  fyllables,  as  ytuM  ^ 
in  the  firft  ftanza,  and  <rx>ivcc  in  the  third —the  frc- 
^^Uuent  recurrence  of  Latin,  as  diltinguiflied  from  Greek  rhythm, 
Meflrs.  Norbury  and  Coote,  elpecially  the  latter,  and  the 
Jl^eritorious  and  fuccefsful  attentions  of  Mr.  Wellon  in  this  re- 

«eft — the  elegant  and  often  forceful  expreffion  of  the  original 
ea  in  the  drefs  of  a  new  language,  in  the  verfions  of  Aleffrs. 
orbury  and  Wefton-^the  diverlity  of  manner  which  prevails 
rough  Dr.  Norbury^s,  fometimes  meagre,  profaic,  and  fer- 
.  ^Svile,  often  richi  claflical,*  and  free — the  unhappy  predicament  of 
>\\iDr.  Coote,  that 

^-—^deftluit  iniitatar  in  arSium^ 

Unde  pedem  profer^e  vetat  pudor  atque  opens  lex\* 

by  which,  however,  we  “do  not  mean  to  detraft  from  his  frc- 
ouent  merit  as  a  faithful  and  elegant  copyift— and,  laftly,  the  uni¬ 
form  principle  that  regulates  the  whole  conduft  of  Mr.Wefton*s 
yerfion,  the  defign;  in  general  well  purfued,  to  clothe  the  ideas 
"^f  Gray  in  a  diftion,  a  fty!:*,  and  a  manner  peculiarly  Greek. 

_ _ _ _ 

IV.  A  P^ievj  of  Nature^  in  Letters  to  a  Traveller  among 
e  Alps  j  with  Reflections  on  Atheiftical  Philojophy^  ntnu  exem^ 
ified  in  France.  By  Richard  Jofcph  Sullivan;  Ef(l.  F.R.S. 
id  F.A.S.  In  Six  Volumes,  pp.  2827.  8vo,  Becket. 
ondon,  1794. 

[  Concluded  from  our  lafl  Number.  ] 

R.  Sullivan,  in  Vol.  III.  difcouries  on  the  impcrtance  of 
the  ftudy  of  nature ;  the  infinite  variety  of  vegetable  and 
lal  nature,  and  principles  common  to  both;  the  animal 
lomy,  the  fenfes,  the  fouj ;  fafts  illuftrating  and  confirming 
intimate  union  of  the  foul  and  body;  and. whether  the  foul 
m  •  .  A  4 
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f  i 

SuHivan^i  View  of  Nature. 

is  ever  inaftive,  even  in  fleep*;  the  oppofite  fyftems  of  uni 
verfal  materialifm  and  univerfal  fpiritualifm ;  the  dodrines  of  ! 
the  ancients  and  moderns  rcfpedling  ideas.— On  this  very  inte- 
refting  and  much-agitated  queftion,  Mr.  Sullivan,  having  ob- 
ferved  that  Ariftotle  and  his  difciples  were  fairly  driven  from  the 
field  by  Galileo,  Toricelli,  and  Defcartes,  followed  by  Hobbes 
and  Locke,  fays,  *  Perhaps  the  diverfity  of  opinion  which  has 
^  taken  place  among  mankind,  may  be,  in  fume  meafure,  ac- 

*  counted  for,  by  remarking,  that,  with  refpedt  to  knowledge, 

*  three  different  difpofitions  are  found  in  men,  I'he  firft,  a 
‘  torpor  or  animal  ftupefa£lion,  that  feeks  not  to  know  any  thing 

*  around  us.  The  fccond,  an  inclination  of  enthufiaftic  •  arro- 

*  gance  to  underftand  every  thing.  And  the  laft,  an  ambition 
‘  warranted  in  every  cafe,  of  inveftigating  and  approving  as 
•.polSble  whatever  lies  within  our  power,  or  within  the  reach 

*  of  our  comprehenfion.*  Here  he  quotes  Monf.  Buffiere, 
the  celebrated  author  of  Premieres  Verites,  whofe  doctrines 
refpefting  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  fupported  and  illuftrated  by 
Dr.  Reid,  and  a  growing  train  of  difciples  in  this  country,  be^ 
adopts  and  maintains,  in  oppofition  to  the  fceptical  confequences 
drawn  from  the  philofophy  of  Locke  by  Berkely  and  Hume ; 
the  firft  ufing  it  as  an  engine  to  fubvert  the  material,  the  fecond 
to  overturn  both  the  material  and  fpiritual  world.  Though 
fenfible  objects  be  the  deftined  medium  to  awaken  the  dormant 
energies  of  men’s  linderftandings,  yet  thofe  dormant  energies 
themfelves  are  no  more  contained  in  fenfe  than  the  cxplolion  of 
a  cannon  is  in  the.fpark  that  gave  it  fire. — There  is  no  thought 
in  the  world  but  in  minds;  and  therefore  all  the  things  in  the 
world  cannot  put  a  thought  into  us  ;  they  can  only  raife  thought. 
Thus  as  no  thoughts  can  come  into  us  from  without,  we  muft 
find,  them  all  within;  and  what  is  within  belongs  to  our  nature, 
and  has  always  been  there  in  embryo,  though  it  was  not  fooner 
difeovered. 

Mr.  Sullivan  proceeds  to  take  a  comparative  view  of  man 
and  other  animals,  which  he  arranges  into  eight  claffes  or  or¬ 
ders,  quadrupeds,  cetaceous,  birds,  amphibious,  fifhes,  infefts, 
worms,  and  polypi :  on  all  of  which  he  makes  various  obfer- 
vations  — He  paffes  on,  by  a  natural  gradation,  to  ftiew  the  par¬ 
ticulars  in  which  vegetables  refemble  animals ;  to  deferibe  the 
different  parts  of  a  plant ;  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  Linnsan 
or  fex  lal  fyftem ;  of  the  different  proceffes  of  nature  in  vege¬ 
tation  ;  of  the  (imilarity  between  vegetable  and  animal  life  in 

•  On  the  very  ilriking  phenomenon  of  dreaming  not  a  little  light 
has  been  throx\n  by  PiofelTor  Stewart  in.  his  Elements  of  the  i^hilo- 
fophy  of  the  Human  Mind. 

production, 
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produaion,  fupport,  anatomy,  and  deftruaion;  of  the  provifun 
in  nature  for  the  continuance  of  vegetable  and  animal  exigence; 
where  he  takes  occafxon  to  touch  on  the  caufes  of  monltrous 
produdlions;  hermaphi  odites  ;  the  refemblancc  of  children  to 
paret.ts;  and  marks  on  children  from  imagination. — He  gres 
on  to  (hew,  that  from  death  there  refults  an  ihcreafe  of  life. 
The  extinction  of  animality  is  lb  far  from  being  injurious,  'that 
it  is  both  advantageous  and  neceffary.  And  thus,  in  the  won- 
derful  economy  of  nature,  the  living  fubitance  lulters  no  dimi- 
^  ^  /nution  from  individual  diffolution:  its  very  deltruCtion  ferves 
^r  #to  reproduce  it.  The  fi  tme  of  .life,  after  it  is  extinguifoed  in 
r  ^one  dais  of  animals,  immediately  rekindles  in  another,  and, 
&^lburns  with  frelh  luftre  and  undiminilhed  ftrength. 

Mr.  SuHivan"*.  proceeds,  in  his  fourth  volume,  to^dlfcourfe  of 
if;.^pthc  foul,  and  of  the  union  of  mind  with  matter;  the  immortality 
K^Wbf  the  foul ;  and  the  exiftence  of  deity. — On  all  ihefe  points  he 
P  iw<^ts  himfelf  to  (hew  the  folly  of  fcepticifm,  both. in  a  moral  and 
I'  ^metaphyfical  point  of  view. — In  juft  fpc^culation  the  exiftence 
%of  God  and  fpiritual  energy  is  the  moft  philofophical  becaufe  the 
\"^,moft  obvious,  fimple,  and  fatij^fadory  folution  of  the  phenomena 
%of  nature;  and  it  is  folly  as  well  as  weaknefs  to  exchange  the 
;  intereft  and  the  hopes  that  the  fpiritual  fyftem  infpires  for  the 
-^^omfortlefs  chaos  of  fcepticifm. 

%  His  fubjedl  calls  him  to  connder  the  age  of  the  world.  To 
,  Explore  antiquity,  he  obforves,  is  to  walk  among  ruins.  The 
eye  can  fcarcely  difeern  any  thing  but  marks  of  dcfolation  :  the 
E£  curtain  has  dropped,  and  the  fplendour  has  piffed  awav’.  But 
K  the  patient  inveftigator,  like  the  diver,  may,  by  plunging  into 
f  ^the  depth  of  things,  bring  into  light  fome  little  proofs  of  the 
tlcxiftence  of  what  may  long  have  been  buried  from  general  ob- 
^fervation.  Antiquity  is  to  us  what  the  whole  volume  of  nature 
was  to  antiquity.  Mighty  revolutions  have  happened  in  the 
^niverfe.  How  awfully  aftonilhed  are  we  at  contemplating  the 
Vicifiitudes  of  this  globe:  fifties  on  the  tv-'ps  of  the  higheft  moun¬ 
tains;  the  Alps  formed  of  aquatic  cryllali  fations;  the  Pyreneus 
Jpf  enormous  mafles  of  granite,  argillaceous  and  calcareous  fub- 
ftances;  here  tremendous  eminences,  fuch  as  E  na,  Fleckcla, 
:,and  TenerifFe,  formed  by  fubmarine  eruptions;  there  the  pe- 
jv^jtrified  bodies^  of  men  and  oiher  animals  coufulidated  into  com- 
/ponent  parts  of  the  folid  rock,  as  at  Gibraltar  and  in  Dalmatia; 
^in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  entire  forefts  turned  into  coal ;  here  a 
Mftratum  of  (hells;  there  a  ftratum  or  lava. — We  derive  our 
g  ^knowledge  from  a  people  loft.  The  great  epoch  '  <  f  na.urr*  a^e, 
p  indeed,  unknown  to  us,  and  we  are  utterly  unabl;f  to  pe..ctr..te 
P  jthe  cbfeurity  under  which  they  are  concvalcd.  But  an  anterior 
f;/  people  moft  evidently  lived  in  a  flcuriftiing  flue;  cultivated  the 
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arts,  and  invented  thofe  fcienccs,  of  which,  in  fragments,  we  arc 
only  the  inheritors.  How  many  inftitutions  do  we  not  find,  of^ 
which  it  is  impoflible  to  trace  the  commencement !  The  art  of  ■ 
fufing  metals,  an  art  ib  difficult  as  to  require  many  procefles,i 
and  much  preliminary  knowledge,  has  had  an  immemo¬ 
rial  cxiftence  in  the  Eaft.  Letters  too  are  fo  ancient,^ 
that  Pliny  thought  himfelf  warranted .  in  denominating  them  i 
eternal  The  invention  of  the  figns  of  the  zodiac  mull  have  j 
been  of  the  moll  profound  antiquity.  And  what  (hall  we  fay  : 
of  the  aftronomy  of  the  ancients,  which  they  clearly  did  not  in- 
¥ent,  but  which  they  often  praftifed  without  underftanding  its 
principles?— With  regard  to  the  hiftory  of  Mofes,  much  of  it, 
in  Mr.  Sullivan’s  opinion,  particularly  Genefis,  has  been  com¬ 
piled.  In  no  one  part  of  Genefis  does  he  fpeak  but  as  the  fimple 
•  hillorian.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe  in  the  other  books  of  the 
Pentateuch,  where  he  delivers  himfelf  in  the  name  of  God,  and 
with  the  fpirit  of  a  prophet— yet  he  admits  the  authenticity  of 
all  the  compilations  and  writings  of  Mofes ;  and  that  they  have 
the  ftrongeft  poffible  claims  to  admiration  and  refpeft  f.  l 

The  Hate  or  empire  the. moll  ancient  on  hillorical  record,  in 
our  author’s  judgment,  is  the  ancient  Scythia,  comprehending 
the  modern  kingdoms  of  Tartary,  Ruffia  in  Afia,  Siberia,  Mun 
covy,  the  Crimea,  Poland,  Hungary,  Lithuania,  the  northern 
parts  of  Germany,  Sweden,  Norway,  &c.  From  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube  to  the  Sea  of  Japan,  the  whole  longitude  of  Scythia 


Mi 


•  It  is  evident  that  much  of  this  reafoning  in  favour  of  the  fyftem 
here  contended  for  may  be  urged  in  fupport  of  that  theory  which  de¬ 
duces  the  fubllmefi  truths,  and  mod  ufeful  arts,  not  from  the  light 
of  nature,  but  from  divine  revelation  to  our  firft  parents,  and  from  .  ^ 

them  to  us  by  tradition. — See  laft  Number  of  this  Review,  p.  354.  i 

+  A  clergyman  no'w  of  the  church  of  England,  cenfured  the  j  * 
editors,  in  a  pretty  lharp  letter,  and  even  predifted  evil  to  our 
Review,  for  appearing  as  accomplices  with  Mr.  Sullivan  in  ^ 
difieminating  dodrines  inconlifient  with  the  plain  records  of 
Mofes.  Firft,  we  obferve,  that  it  is  our  plan  to  give  a  fair  j 
analyfis  of  every  book  that  admits,  or  as  far  as  it  admits  of  ana-  ^ 
lyfis,  whatever  may  be  the  doctrines  that  it  contains ;  nor  had  we, 
when  that  cenfure  was  made,  finifticd  our  analytical  labours,  and 
come,  on  the  whole,  to  the  critical. — But  if,  inftead  of  reprobating  ^ 
in  going  along,  we  have  fpoken  of  Mr.  Sullivan’s  view  of  the  earth  ^ 
as  of  very  high  antiauity  with  an  air  of  cordiality ;  this  air  of  com-  » 
placency  may  be  vindicated  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Sullivan  is  not  a  ^ 
captious  fnarler  at  the  authority  of  Mofes,  but  a  fincere  well-wifher  to  ^ 
the  interefts  of  mankind ;  beft  promoted,  in  bis  judgment^  by  the  pro- 
motion  of  religious  fentiments ;  and  thefe  again  beft  eftablifhed,  in 
Jmu  iufanusy  by  explanations  not  fubverfive  of  cardinal  truths. 
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;  are  ®  about  one  hundred  and  ten  degrees,  whij^  in  that  parallel  are 
of  ifeual  to  more  than  five  thoufand  miles.  The  latitudes  cannot 
■t  of  fc  fo  eafily  or  fo  accurately  meafured;  but  from  the  40th  degree, 
ITes  %hich  touches  the  wall  of  Chins^  we  may  fecurely  advance 
no.’  above  a  thoufand  miles  to  the  northward,  till  our  progrefe  is 

ent  topped  by  the  exceffive  cold  of  Siberia.  I'his  vaft  region  is 

icm  the  moft  elevated  country  of  the  world,  or  at  leaft  of  what  is 
ave  <i’ded  the  old  continent.  It  proudly  rifes  above  the  reft  of  the 

fay  liirth.  It  is  higher  than  Mount  Blanc  in  Switzerland,  which 

in-  li  fifteen  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-fivc  feet  above  the 
its  Above  the  level  of  the  lija  Scythia  rifes  more 

It  ^^an  three  m-.les,  and  is  refted,  as  it  were,  on  the  fummit  of 
n-  ^^pountains.  1'he  other  parts  of  the  globe  decline  from  it  in  re- 
[,|j  gular  gradation.  .  It  is  the  great  refervoir  of  water  for  the  moft 

fje  confiderable  part  of  Afia.  To  the  fouth  you  have,  among  other 

nj  fivers,  the  Indus,  the  Ganges,  the  Burampooter,  and  the  Yel- 
of  low  River;  to  the  north,  the  Oby  and  the  Irtiz,  the  jeninea  and 
ve  Lena.  Thefe  all  ftream  from  this  elevated  country.  It 

^vrould  be  endlefs  to  wander  over  this  immenfe  Scythian  domU 
•  i'%ion.  One  thing,  however  [on  the  prefeht  fubje£l,  viz.  the 
Iff  produ£livenefs.of  tfiis  great  (lorehoufe  of  nations] 

^  neceflury  to  be  remarked.  If  thole  vaft  folitudes,  at  diis 

.r  -bour,  peftefs  (as  he  Ihews  that  they  do)  an  extraordinary  degree 
Qf  "  of  fruitfulnefs,  what  muft  they  not  have  poflclled  when  culd« 

I  vated  and  enriched  by  the  labours  of  millions?  Caihmir, ' 

Bootan,  Naflal,  Thibet,  even  China  itfelf  would' lofe  its  cele¬ 
brated  fertility,  were  it  to  be  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants.— 
The  ancient  oriental  Scythians  are  not  indeed  accurately  to  be 
'■  .  ;|traced,  either  in  regard  to  locality,  knowledge,  or  fcience.  To 
'*  -  the  northward,  however,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cafpian, 

sjthcre  are  monuments  ftill  exifting  which  clearly  prove  thofe  re- 

t,  "^gions  to  have  been  formerly  inhabited  by  a  polilhed  and  a  let- 
f  j;>tered  people,  who  traded  with  the  Hindoos  and  the  Chinefe,  and 
f  the  Hindoos  even  confiderably  before  the  Chriftian  era. 

.  „  .1  But  why  are  there  no  remains  of  the  Scythian  nations  in 

_  jScythia?  Why,  Mr.  Sullivan  ,alks,  are  there  no  remains  of 
the  city  of  Troy  ? — The  true  reafon  why  the  great  ftock  of  the 
'■  Scythians  is  exhaufted  is,  that  China,  India,  Perfia,  Afia  Minor, 
j  "  and  all  Europe,  have  drained  it  of  its  inhabitants^.  Are  the 
i  Carthaginians 


•  A  queftion  here  occurs:  What  induced  the  Scythians  to  leave 
rich  and  cultivated  countries,  in  queft  of  others  not  more, .  in  any  in- 
ftance,  but  in  fome  lefs  fertile,  than  thofe  they  abandoned  ?  Man  it 
fomettmes  reprefented  by  philofophers  as  a  fluggith  and  indolent  ani- 
niai,  that  naturally  adheres  to  bis  native  foil ;  but  there  are  many 

apoearances 
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Carthaginians  to  be  traced  who  lived  but  the  other  day  ? — La. 
TIUM  has  given  language  and  arts  to  Europe,  to  America,  and 
to  various  parts  of  Afia  and  Africa;  yet  the  Campagna  of 
Rome,  the  ancient  Latium,  fcarcely  poli'cflls,  at  this  moment^ 
a  hut,  or  a  being  who  can  read  or  write. 

We  are  told,  fays  Mr.  Sullivan,  that  the  want  of  feas  in  the 
interior  parts  of  Alia,  as  Siberia  and  great  Tartary,  as  well  as 
in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  is  a  caufe  why’  ihefe  countries 
muft  be  rendered  almoft  uninhabitable,  and  is  a  circumftance 
which  furnifhes  a  ftrong  prejudice  againft  the  opinion,  that  thefe 
countries  were  the  original  habitations  of  mankind.  ^  For  is  it 
not,  w^  are  afked,  by  the  vicinity  of  fcas  ar.d  rivers  that  the 
cold  of  the  higher  latitudes,  .and  the  heat  of  the  lower,  are  mo¬ 
derated?  Mr.  Sullivan  (hews  how  the  general  elevation  of 
thefe  plains,  as  alfo  that  of  the  valley  of  (^ito  in  the  Andes  of 
Peru,  prevents  any  alterafion  of  temperature,  or  any  diminution 
of  fertility.  Even  corn  is  found  to  grow  fpontaneoufly,  in 
Scythia.  This  is  a  curious  fa6l ;  and,  were  there  no  other, 
would  warrant  us  in  believing  Scythia  to  have  been  the  firft  re-/, 
fidence  of  man  after  the  deluge. — Linnaeus  obferves,  that  many 
of  our  plants,  unknown  to  the  ancients,  are  indigenous  and  wild 
in  Siberja:  nor  were  they  cultivated  in  Europe  till  the  invafioh 
of  the  Goths  or  Scythians,  who  introduced  them  with  other 
good  things  amongft  us.  Corn  would  feem  to  belong  as  na¬ 
turally  to  ocythia  as  the  coffee  does  to  Arabia,  and  as  the  fpicc 
does  to  the  Moluccas.  The  prodigious  quantity  of  nitre,  uni- 
verfally  found  in  Tartary,  is  likewife  a  ftrong  proof  of  former 
population.  It  is  from  animal  fubftances  alone  that  nitre  is 
generated.  Nitre,  therefore,  as  demonftrably  indicates  the  ha¬ 
bitations  of  men,  as  banks  of  (hells  do  the  habitations  of  ovfters. 
Mr;  Sullivan  quotes  feveral  hiftoricah memoirs  proving  the  an¬ 
tiquity  and  accuracy  of  Indian  aftronomy,  derived,  as  the  Indians 
themfelves,  from  the  North.  Four  .fets  of  Indian  MSS.  con¬ 
taining  tables  and  rules  for  calculating  the  places  of  the  fun  and 
moon,  have  been  examined  and  compared  by  Bailly;  and  his 
calculations  have  been  verified,  and  his  reafonings  illuftrate'd  and 
extended,  by  the  learned  ProfefTor  Playfair.  The  general  refult 
of  all  the  inquiries,  reafonings,  and  calculations,  in  regard  to 
Indian  aftronomy,  which  have  hitherto  been  made  public,  is, 


Bi 


appearances  that  (hew  mankind  to  be  relUefs  and  erratic  animals/— 
Even  governments,  and  civil. fed  and  refined  governments  too,  enter 
into  this  erratic  and  adventurous  fpirit.  What  enormous  Turns,  and 
deluges  of  blood,  have  not  we,  and  other  European  nations,  expended 
in  foreign  colonial  fettlements,  while  fo  much  land  at  home,  and  near 
a  fiourilhing  market,  lies  wholly  wafie-^ 


that 
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t  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  more  particularly 
ir  lituation  at  the  commencement  of  the  different  epochs  to 
wnich  the  four  fets  of  tables  refer,  are  afcertained  with  great 

*  aoturacy.— The  method  of  predi<aing  eclipfes  followed  by  the  ■ 
Brahmans  is  of  a  kind  altogether  different  from  any  that  has 
b^n  found  in  the  poffefSon  of  nations  in  the  infancy  of  aftrp- 

Geometry,  as  well  as  arithmetic,  is  here  called  in  to 
.^*1;  contribute  its  affiftance.  The  older  the  calculations  of  the 
Hindoos,  the  more  accurate  they  are  found.  For  thofe  very 
refcotes  ages  (nearly  5006  years  diftant  from  the'prefent),  their 
.  I  aftronomy  is  moft  accurate ;  and  the  nearer  it  comes  down  to 
‘*1  oi^  own  times,  the  more  its  conformity  with  ours  diminifhes. 
-‘’'iBit  from  aftronomy  in  its  moft  advanced  ftate  is  this  alone  to 
p  be  expeSed. — Aftronomy,  in  its  progrefs,  has  had  a  connedled 
chein  from  Samarkand  to  China,  from  China  to  Nagara,  from 

•  Bonaris^  and  from  Bonaris  to  the  extremity  ^of  the 
M  pcliinfuia  of  India..  Among  all  thefe  nations  we  find  the  frag- 
B  ments,  not  the  elements  of  the  fcience  of  aftronomy.  They 

evidently  have  received  an  inheritance ;  they  have  become  the 
^depofitaries  ;  they  are  not  the  inventors.  Why  (hould  we  not, 
therefore,  believe,  that  between  the  Cafpian  and  the  Gulph  of 
Pcrfia,  and'ftill  farther  to  the  northward,  there  exifted  a  people 
ill,  antiquity,  who  were  more  renowned,  and  better  inftru^ied, 
than  others? 


Mr.  Sullivan  goes  on  to  ^ew  the  ftate  of  arithmetic,  ethics, 
cc  '  ontology,  and  pneumatology,  among  the  ancient  Hindoos  ;  and 
how  the  knowledge,  of  the  weftern  world  was  derived  from 
cr  the  eaft.  He  furveys  the  ancient  empires  of  Afta,  Babylonia, 

IS  Perfia,  and  China;  and,  from  various  confiderations,  proves 

the  ancient  migration  of  Scythians  into  other  parts  of  Afia,  and 
into  Europe. — He  ftates  dinerent  accounts  of  the  origin  of  Eu- 
ro|>ean  nations;  all  of  which,  however,  are  from  the  aboriginal 
Apclc  of  Celts,  or  from  Scythia. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  northern  climates,  efpecially  thofe  of 
d  high  latitudes,  have  a  tendency  to  deprefs  the  energy;  of  the  hu- 

s  man  mind.  Our  author  proves  this.aflertion  fo  be  erroneous, 

d  and,  by  a  variety  of  examples^  vindicates  the  mental  vigour  of 

It  ^  the  northern  nations,  who  were  more  civilifed  than  is  commonly 
3  .  Aippofed,  and  with  whom  the  greateft  revolutions  commonly  orU 

^  ‘nated.  He  takes  a  review  of  the  diflblution  of  the  weftern 
Oman  empire^  the  courfe  of  migration  from  north  and  eaft  to 
j^uth  and  weft;  and  the  hiftory  of. letters."  The  Greek  and  La- 
I  tin  tongues,  he  concludes,  were  of  Scythian  origin.  The 
Celtic  and  the  Gothic  languages  were  rad*cally  different. .  The 
ancient  Britons,  who  were  in  a  confiderable  degree  civilifed  be¬ 
fore  the  Roman  invafion,  had  letters  which  they  probably  derived 

from 
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from  the  Phoenicians* — He  reviews  the  character  and  doflrines 
of  the  druids,  as  alfo  that  of  the  Scythians }  and  makes  various 
obfervations  on  the  ancient  ftate  of  Britain.  Mr.  Sullivan 
ihews,  that  the  ancient  Britons  and  Irifli  were  derived  from  one 
common  (lock.  He  enters  on  the  much-agitated  queifion  con¬ 
cerning  the  fuperior  antiquity  of  the  Scotch  or  the  Irifh  nation. 
The  poems  of  Offian,  he  thinks,  in  the  main  of  great  antiquity, 
afford  proofs  of  the  common  origin  of  thefe  nations.  The 
north  coafts  of  Africa  and  Spain  were  early  colonifed  by  the 
Phoenicians.  Several  parts  of  Europe  were  afterwards  colonifed 
by  the  Milefians,  and  among  the  reft,  he  thinks,  probably  Ire¬ 
land.  The  Irifh,  he  obferves,  were  poflefled  of  letters  long  be¬ 
fore  the  introduction  of  the  Roman  alphabet  by  the  teachers  of 
Chriftianity.  Other  collateral  proofs  fhew  that  Ireland  was 
civilifed  in  a  very  remote  period.  He  proceeds  to  treat  of  the 
movements  of  the  northern  nations,  which  were  of  very  early 
date ;  their  characters,  cuftoms,  literature,  fuperftitions. — 
Though  the  Scythians  were  anterior  to  the  Ifraelites,  the  Jewifli 
feriptures,  which  he  vindicates  againft  the  ridicule  of  Voltaire, 
he  fliews  to  be  entitled  to  as  high  refpeCt  as  the  mod  ancient  hif- 
rical  records,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  wifdom  of  the  Mofaic 
laws ;  the  purity  of  the  religious  fyftem  they  contain ;  and  the 
fublimity  of  their  diCfion.  Man  is  at  all  times  nearly  the  fame; 
and  modern  attainments  in  fcience  and  arts  are  lefs  fuperibr  to 
thofe  of  the  ancients  than  is  commonly  fuppofed.  The  fcience, 
and  even  the  letters,  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  our 
matters  in  literature,  are  both  of  thtm  to  be  traced  back  to  the 
Scythians. — He  difeourfes  of  Greece  in  its  mott  flourilhing 
ftate;  its  philofophy,  and  alfo  mythology.  He  next  takes  a 
view  of  the  ancient  ftate  of  Italy.  He  delcribes  the  cruelty  and 
fuperftitious  intolerancy  of  ancient  nations  before  the  time  of 
Chrift ;  and  difplays  the  excellence  of  Chriftianity,  which  is  the 
perfed^ion  of  natural  religion. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  in  his  fixth  and  laft  volume,  exhibits  a  defence 
of  Chriftianity,  taken  from  the  great  topics  of  miracles,  pro¬ 
phecies,  and  Its  internal  evidence  arifing  from  that  excellence, 
and  thofe  clear  marks  of  fupernatural  interpofition,  which  are 
fo  confpicuous  in  the  religion  itfelf.  The  two  former,  he  ob¬ 
ferves,  have  been  fufiiciendy  explained  and  enforced  by  the  ableft 
pens;  but  the  latter,  which  feems  to  carry  with  it,  if  not  the 
moft  fatisfaeftory,  at  leaft,  the  moft  fimple  kind  of  conyidlion, 
has  not  altogether  been  confidered  with  that  attention  which  it 
appears  to  deferve.  ^  On  this  field  he  therefore  expatiates  at  very 
confiderable  length,  and,  among  other  points,  infifts  chiefly  on 
what  follows :  the  doctrines  of  Sic  Chriftian  religion  are  equally 
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new  with  the  objeft*;  and  contain  ideas  of  God  and  of  many 
of  the  prefent  and  of  a  future  life;  and  of  the  relations  which  all 
thefe  bear  to  each  other^  totally  unheard  of,  and  quite  di/Cmilar 
from  any  which  had  ever  been  thought  of  previous  to  its  publi* 
cation.  The  mind  of  mar,  on  all  occaiions,  adapts  itfelf  to  the. 
different  nature  of  its  objecls :  it  is  contracted  and  debafed  by 
being  converfant  with  little  and  low  things ;  and  feels  a  pro¬ 
portionable  enlargement  from  the  contemplation  of  great  and 
fublime  views.  Philofophy  contributes  much  towards  the  en¬ 
largement  of  our  ideas ;  but  Chriffianity  extends  them  to  a  de¬ 
gree  beyond  the  general  light  of  nature.  Nothing  in  reality  is 
of  greater  force  to  fubdue  the  inordinate  motions  of  the  hearty 
and  to  regulate  the  will.  For  whether  a  man  be  aCluated  by 
his  paflions  or  his  reafon,  thefe  are  firft  wrought  upon  by  fome 
objeft  which  ftirs  the  foul  in  proportion  to  its  apparent  dimen- 
fions.  Mr.  Sullivan  reverences  all  religions  on  the  following 
ground :  it  is  but  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  it  is  one  and  the 
ianie  being  whom  all  mankind  adore.  We  behold  the  lame 
liars;  we  live  under  the  influence  of  one  common  heaven;  we 
are  encompafTed  by  the  fame  univerfe.  Each  unenlightened 
man,  therefore,  follows  his  own  plan  in  fearch  of  truth.  It 
clearly,  then,  was  the  will  of  the  Governor  of  the  earth,  that 
the  Syrians  Ihould  worlhip  one  way,  the  Greeks  another,  and 
the  Egyptians  another.  Had  he  meant  otherwife,  he  would 
have  fo  ordained  it;  and jmen  would  of  neceflity  have  followed 
what  he  had  pfeferibed  to~them.  There  are  no  people  who  do 
not,  by  the  light  of  nature,  and  an  internal  fenfc  of  their  own 
weaknefs,  agree  in  fubmiflion  to  a  fuperior  being  f,  though 
they  all,  perhaps,  difagree  in  the  ideas  they  have  formed  to 
themfelves  of  him.  Religion  is  the  moft  laftmg  fource  of  com¬ 
fort;  for  whatelfe  can  fill  the  aching  void  in  the  heart  that  hu¬ 
man  pleafures  can  never  fill  ?  The  troubled  foul  ceafes  to  beat 
with  angullh,  for  hope  bids  it  be  ftill.  When  friends  are  un¬ 
kind,  and  the  mind  has  loft  the  prop  on  which  it  fondly  leaned. 


*  Here  we  cannot  fubferibe  to  our  author’s  opinion  without  certain 
reflrktions  and  limitations.  Though  we  by  no  means  aiTent  to  thofe 
who  pretend  to  deduce  the  whole  of  the  Chriflian  fyftem  from 
Afiatic  mythology  and  metaphyfics;  yet  it  appears  that  not  a  few  of 
the  moral,  metaphyiical,  and  theological  tenets  of  Chriftianity  were 
known  to  the  ancient  Hindoos ;  probably  handed  down  from  pa* 
triarchal  times. 

f  Even  they  who  blindly  worfiiip  the  creature,  pay  real  and  fub- 
flantial,  though  indircdl  and  unintended  homage  to  the  Creator;  in 
like  manner  as  the  Indian  who  piofirated  himfelf  before  a  Watch 
did  honour  to  the  contrivance  of  the  watchmaker.  • 
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where  can  the  tender  fufFerer  fly  but  to  the  Fountain  of  all 
goodnefs?  And  when  death  (hall  have  defolated  the  prefenC 
feene,  and  tern  from  us  the  companions  of  our  youth ;  when 
we  (hall  walk  along  the  accuflomed  path,  and  almoft  fancying 
nature  dead,  a(k,  where  are  thofe  who  gave  life  to  thefe  well- 
kiiowii  feenes?  When  memrry  (hall  heighten  former  pleafures 
to  contraft  our.  prefeni  profpefts,  there  is  but  one  fource  of 
comfort  within  our  reach;  ar.d  in  that  fublime  folitude  the  world 
appears  only  to  contain  the  Creator  and  created. 

Air.  Sullivan  fays,  in  conclufion,  ‘  1  now  have  done.  In  the. 

*  profpcdl  of  rendering  fome  fervice  to  my  fellow-creatures  I 
‘  find  my  reward.  As  I  have  gone  along,  I  have  been  much 
‘  beholden  to  others.  Nor  have  I  been  afhamed  to  take  aflift- 
‘  ance.  •  The  attention  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  to  my  dif- 
^  ferent  authoiities,  will,  befidcs  the  obvious  advantage  of  au- 
‘  thenticity,  prevent  thofe  who  may  be  entitled  to  it,  from  bc- 
‘  ing  deprived  of  the  fair  fanae.  of  their  labours.  To  them  I 
‘  honeftly  acknowledge  rny  (  bligaticns.  I'hey  have  fupported 
‘  me  throughout :  and  1  frankly  confefi,  that  had  it  not  been 
‘  for  them,  I  (hould  long  ago  have  relinqulfbed  what  would 

*  have  been  too  much  for  my  own  unaided  abilities.* 

This  compilation,  interfperfed  with  reflections,  critical,  and 
philofophical,  by  the  author,  is  all  that  it  pretends  to  be;  and  is 
more  generally  ufeful  than  if,  like  many  other  writers,  he  had 
been  more  anxious  about  the  fame  of  original  genius,  than  to 
place  in  an  interefting  light,  fads  and  truths  already  known. 
This  is  an  excellent  companion  and  guide  in  the  ftudy  of  phi- 
philofophy,  human  and  divine :  aTpirit,  fenfible,  well-difpofed, 
and  benignant;  attuned  to  whatever  is  moft  fublime  and  afFecl- 
ing  in  boththe  natural  and  moral  wijo'ld.  ' 

The  MACHINERY,  if  we  may  ufc  this  term  in  philofophy  as 
well  as  in  poetry,  is  happily  contrived  to  ajreft  attention,  to 
aflift  abftradion,  and  excite  fublime  conception?.  I'he  mind, 
in  traverfing  the  fields  of  generalifation,  is  relieved  and  invi¬ 
gorated  by  refting  frequently  on  natural  and  particular  objects. 
The  moft  eloquent  of  the  ancients,  and  very  many  writers  of 
the  firft  capacity  among  the  moderns,  inftead  of  compofing 
formal  difeourfes,  communicate  their  fentiments  in  the  form  of 
dialogues^  animated  by  many  circumftances  and  incidents. — 
Other  writers  have  roufed  attention  by  laying  the  feenes  of 
therr  dialogues  in  the  (hades  below.  Others,  like  Cicero  in 
Scipio’s  dream,  Poggius  among  the  ruins  of  Rome,  and  Volney 
amidft  thofe  of  Palmyra,  have  tranquillifed  and  elevated  the 
minds  of  their  readers  to.  the  heights  of  meditation,  by  a  natural 
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Mr.  Sullivan  is  well  acquainted  with  Hindoo  literature 
9ind  mythology;  and  with  tluife,  too,  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
other  ancient  nations ;  to  which  he  is  not  unwilling  to  pay  a 
portion  of  divine  regard,  as  well  as  to  our  own  facred  writings : 
the  whole  of  which,  however,  he  does  not  allow  to  be  divinely 
infpircd*.  The  writings,  the  traditions,  the  remains  of  art^, 
and  the  various  references  in  the  ead  and  north-eaft  to  remote 
antiquity,  have  given  a  ftrong  bias  to  Mr.  Sullivan's  mind  in 
favour  of  that  fyftem  which  gives  a  higher  antiquity  than  the 
Mofaic  to  the  world.  And  this  point,  with  the  derivation  of 
all  arts  and  fciences  from  the  high  latitudes  of  ancient  Scythia, 
and  perhaps  from  a  continent  now  fwallowed  up  in  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  forms  a  leading  feature  in  Mr.  Sullivai/s  mind  or  caft 
of  thinking.  The  Indian  tables  cf  aftronomy  brought  to  Eu¬ 
rope  in  the  courfe  of  the  laft  and  the  prefent  century,  muft  be 
allowed,  by  all  candid  minds,  to  form  an  addition  to  thofe  other 
circumftanccs  which  have  induced'even  good  and  pious  Chrif- 
tians  to  make  new  comments  on  the  chronology  of  Mofes. 

For  Mr.  Sullivan,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  writings,  and,  as  we  have  been  informed,  of  his  manners, 
there  can  be  nothing  farther  removed  from  his  intentions  than 
to  (bake  any  oi;e  of  the  foundations  on  which  the  confolatory 
hopes  of  mankind,  fojourning  through  this  vale  of  tears,  are 
founded*  His  prepcfleilions  arc. all  on  the  fide  of  virtue,  and  re¬ 
ligion;  and  his  indignation  againft  thofe  philofophers  who  ^  fa- 

•  crifice  the  great  ipterefts  of  virtue  for  the  little  interefts  of 

•  vanity,*  is  fincere  and  animated.  ‘  Even  fuppofing  the  evi- 

•  denccs  of  the  Chriftian  religion  be  doubtful,  what  right  has. 

•  an  individual  to  rob  a  whole  people  of  their  happinefsr’  He 
infifts  much  on  the  folly  of  indulging  the  fordid  hope  of  anni¬ 
hilation,  and  the  comfortable^  hopes  held  out  by  Chriflianity. 
On  this  topic,  how  deiirable  it  were  that  the  Chriftian  faith 
ihould  be  well-founded  (which  Lord  Bolingbroke  calls  a  beg¬ 
garly  argument),  he  rather  infifts  too  much. — There  is,  indeed, 
as  juftly  obferved  by  our  great  apoftle,  fuch  a  thing  as  an  evil 
heart  of  unbelief:  and  it  would  be  an  eflfential  point  gained,  if 
the  will  could  be  brought  to  engage  the  imagination  in  the 


*  Whether  it  be  wifer,  in  the  prefent  age,  in  theologians  to  con¬ 
tend  for  unlimited  and  implicit  faith  in  -  all  that  is  written  in  the 
Bible;  or,  with  Mr.  Sullivan,*  to  admit  of  exceptions,  and,  in 
many  inftances  of  allegorical  interpretation,  we  pretend  not  to  de¬ 
termine,  The  obfervation  of  Lord  Bacon  on  this  fubje^,  cannot  be 
too  often  recolleAed — a  mixture  of  human  curiofity  and  human  weak- 
neft,  produces  great  confuiion. 
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fervice  of  the  underftanding.  But  the  fplendid  obje£ts  held  out 
by  religious  faith,  are  themfelves  the  heft  fitted  to  produce  this 
cffedl;  without  reminding  us  how  liable  to  cavil  a  profefTed 
determination  is,  to  look  only  to  one  fide  of  the  queftion. 
In  the  exiftence  of  the  Deity  he  firmly  believes,  as  the  moft  na¬ 
tural,  and  confequently  the  moft  phil.>fophical  folution  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  umverfe. 

To  this  enlightened  and  amiable  fpirit  we  may  apply  the  cha- 
radler  of  Shaftftury  by  the  poet  fhomfon :  , 


— Who  fcann’d  h^s  nature  with  a  brother's  eye. 
'*His  weaknefs  prone  to  Ih^de,  to  raife  his  aim, 

*  And. with  the  moral  beauty  charm  the  heart.’  - 


Art.  III.  The  Hlflory  of  Grsat  Britain^  conneSfed  with  the 
Chronology  of  Europe :  with  NJes^  £ff c.  containing  Anecdotes  of 
the  Times ^  Lives  of  the  Learned^  and  Specimens  of  their  IVorks. 

^ '  VoL  7.  From  Cafar's  Invafton  to  the  Depofttion  and  Death  of 
Richard  II,  By  fem^s  Petit  Andrews^  F.A.S.  pp.  477* 
4to.  il.  IS.  boards.  Cadell.  London,  i79|. 
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defign  of  this  performance  is  unfolded  in  the  preface, 
**  where  we  are  told,  thxt  many  years  are  paft  fince  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  enfuing  work  formed  a  wi(h  to  reduce  the  moft  intc- 
refting  occurrences  relative  to  modern  Europe  within  a  reafon- 
able  compafs;  and  by  arranging  them  in  fuch  chronological  or¬ 
der,  that  the  events  of  each  year  (hould.  face  a  correfponding 
epoch  of  Britain,  tempt  thofe  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  univerfal 
hiftory,  who  had  hitherto  been  contented,  at  moft,  with  that  of 
their  own  country. 

Our  author  has  divided  his  work  into  feveral  books;  at  the 
clofe  of  each  he  has  given  ‘  Anecdotes  and  obfervations  relating 

*  to  the  religion,  government,  manners,  literature,  arts  and 

*  fciences,  commerce,  coins,  military  art,  medicine,  agriculture 

*  and  gardening,  manufa£lares,  language of  the  particular  period 
of  which  the  book  treats.  He  has  alfo  added,  ‘  Incidents,  biogra- 

*  phical  (ketches,  fpecimens  of  poetry,’  &c.  which  arc  not  the 
Icaft  curious  parts  of  the  work.  The  text  is  accompanied  by  co¬ 
pious  notes,  which,  while  they  difplay  extenfive  erudition,  form 
the  moft  amufing  portion  of  this  chronological  hiftory.  The 
whole  are  properly  authenticated  by  the  original  authors;  a  va** 
luable  accuracy  which  unfortunately  every  modern  hiftory  cannot 
boaft. 

To  convey  to  the  reader  a  clear  idea  of  the  mode  which  Mr. 
Andrews  has  ingenioufly  employed  to  arrange  his  materials,  and 
to  conduct  the  plan,  of  which  he  has  the  m^rit  of  invention, 
We  prefent  him  with  one  page  copied  from  the  work  itfelf: 
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^  *  A.  D*  1344*  S* 

•  The  years  1344  and  45  were  employed  by  Edward  in  preparing 
for  a  vigorous  war.  During  that  tinre  he  maintained  a  fmall  army 
in  Guicnne,  under  John^  Earl  of  Derby,  a  brave  and  popular  com¬ 
mander  who,  aldiough  out-numbered  by  the  French,  found  means 
ncvcrthclefs  to  adt  on  theolFenfive  with  remarkable  fuccefs. 

*  A  year  now  came  forward  which  will  ever  be  remarkable  in  the 
flnpals  of  England/  At  the  commencement  of  1346,  tht  fmall  but 
gallant  corps  under  Derby  was  on  the  point  of  being  overpowered  by 
a  vaftly  fuperiot  force,  in  Guienne.  Edward  haded  to  affid  them  . 
with  14,000  f  difciplined  troops,  and  as  many  irregular  Welch  and  { 
Irilh.  The  winds  were  contrary,  and  Geofirey  de  Harcourt*  a  noble 
Norman  fugitive,  perfuaded  the  King  that  a  diverfion  in  Normandy 
would  be  advifeabie.  The  Englilh  landed. at  La  Hogue,  defeated  a 
coniiderable  army  under  the  Count  d'Eu,  and,,  having  taken  and  pil- 

.  laged  Caen  and  all  the  open  towns  (fweeping  away  plunder  chough  tb 
load  a  little  fleet  of  tranfports],  purfued  their  dedru^ive  courfe  along 
^  the  Seine  to  the  walls  of  Paris. 

*  The  retreat  of  Edward  was  not  fo  cafy  as  his  onfet!  He  found, 
indeed;  means  by  a  ftratagem  to  pafs  the  Seine ;  but  the  Somme,  with 
an  army  to  defend  its  banks,  oppofed  his  march  towards  Flanders ; 
and  Philip,  with  100,000  men  (the  flower  of  the  French  forces),  hung 
on  his  rear.*  'A  peafant,  Gobln  Agarre  (his  infamy  has  prefer ved  his 
name  from  oblivion)  lured  by  a  reward,  (hewed  him  a  ford.  He 
pafTed  it,  and  drove  away  an  oppofing  army,  while  only  the  fudden 
rife  of  the  tide  faved  his  rear  from  being  cut  oft*  by  Philip.* 

.  i. 
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•  *  Derby  was  very  much  beloved  by  his  men.  To  encourage  his 
foldicrsat  the  florming,of  a  ftrong  place,  he  promifed  to  each  man 

'  whatever  plunder  he  fhould  find  for  himfelf.  A  Welch  knight  lighted 
•  on  the  receiver’s  office,  and  would  have  reftored  the  treauire  to  the 
general.  •  No,*  faid  Derby,  •  w’e  are  not  at  child’s  play.  Keep  the 
^  «  money  thyfelf.*  [Camden.] 

+  ^  When  the  king  was  railing  troops  for  this  expedition,  a  large 
corps  of  young  men  of  fafKion  joined  the  army.  Thefe  had  each  a 
patch  over  one  eye  ;  and  each  had  fworn  that  there  it  fhould  remain 
until  its  owner  had  performed  fome  brave  aSion  in  France.  In  mo-  ' 
dern  times  this  might  raife  a  fmile,  *  But  (fays  FroifTart  gravely) 

*  thefe  gentlemen  were  much  admired.*  Sir  Walter  Manny  was 
their  captain. 

X  ^  Thefe  were  armed  with  long  knives,  and  were  more  terrible 
to  a  flying  or  wounded  foe  than  to  one  in  battle  array.  The  knights 
of  each  country  are  however  to  be  excepted.* 
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*  A.  D.  134-^,  5>  6. 

*  Cantacuzerms  is  fupported  again  ft  John  Palaeologus  by  the  friend*, 
Ihip  of  the  Turks.  Amir,  Sultan  of  Jonia,  fends  him  troops;  by  ‘ 
whofe  help  he  pofleflcs  himfelf  of  Thrace.  The  'l  urks  gain  a  tho¬ 
rough  knowledge  of  Europe,  and  foon  acquire  ftrength  there. 

*  Sultan  Orchancs  weds  the  daughter  of  Cantacuzenus.  Apocaucus 
is  llain  by  the  populace  of  Canftantinople. 

‘  Italy,  having  no  fteady  government,  lies  a  prey  to  formidablci 
bands  of  robbers 

*  Nicholas  Gabrini,  ftyled  Rienzi,  having  rendered  himfelf  popu* 
lar  at  Rome,  and  rifen  from  the  loweft  ftate  to  that  of  a  deputy  from- 
the  Romans  to  the  Pope  at  Avignon,  returns  to  Rome',  much  honoured 
by  Pope  Clement  VI. 

*  Prince  Andrew  of  Hungary,  hulband  to  Joan,  Queen  of  Naples, 

in  13  ’j,  is  aflaffinated  in  his  palace.  Joan'  is  fufpedted  of  contriv¬ 
ing  this  deed.  '  .  , 

‘  Lewis,  the  German  emperor,  ftlll  tries  to  be  Reconciled  to  the* 
holy  fee ;  but. the  cpnditions  propofed  by  Clement  are.fo  hard  that  3 
diet,  called  on  purpofe,  hears  them  with  difguft  and  refentment. 

‘  Alphonfo  of  Caftile  takes  Algeiiras,  and  renders  the  fcng  of 
Granada  tributary. 

*  I'he  Scots  break  the  truce,  and  make  inroads  into  England  in 
r344.  David  Bruce,  in  1346,  draws  together  his  forces  to  attack  the 
realm  while  Edward  and  his  beft  troops  are  in  France.  He  fets  out 
with  an  ill  omen.  Rofs  aftailinates  Raynald  of  the  iftes,  and  leads 
back  his  followers  to  the  mountains.  David  ftorms  Liddel  Caftle,  and 
beheads  the  celebrated  plunderer.  Sir  Walter  Selby,  with  circum- 
ilances  of  great  inhumanity;  h^now  prefles  forward  .wafting  Durham' 
with  great  barbarity.  Th'e  Knight  of  Liddefdale  wifties  him  to  re¬ 
treat,  but  is  oyer-ruled  by  the  council;  .who  think  that  this  opportu¬ 
nity  of  revenging  the  miferies  brought  on  their  country  by  Edward 
ihould  not  be  milted.  At  NeviPs  Crofs  the  Scots  are  utterly  defeated 

.by  an  army  led  by  the  Arebbilhop  of  York,  encouraged  by  Queen 
Philippa>  and  compoied  of  ecclefiaftics  and  raw  militia.  David  is  taken 
by  John  Copeland,  a  brave  efquire,  after  having  wounded  his  captor  in 
the  face.  Among  the  llain  are  Moray  and  Straihem,  the  con  liable, 
the  chancellor,  the  marfh^,  and  the  chamberlain.  Befides  King  Da¬ 
vid,  there  are  t^iken  Fife,  Menteith,  and  Wigton,  the  Knight  of 
Liddeldaie,  and  fifty  barons.  The  foldiers  fall  in  proportion.  The 
Stewart  retreats  (fome  fay  blameably)  with  thofe  he  can  draw  toge¬ 
ther.  He  is  made  regent  of  Scotland:  The  Hnglihi  advance,  take 
moft  of  the  caiUcs,  lubdue  the  Lothians,  and  over-awe  the  whole 
country.* 


•  '  The  profligacy  of  the  military,  and  the  wretched nefs  of  the 
domeftic  people,  were  at  this  period  incredible.  Italy,  in  particular, 
was  ravaged  by  a  ‘  General  Warner,*  who  wore,  on  a  tunic  embroi¬ 
dered  with  lilver,  words  which  infpire  horror.  *  Duca  Guarnieri, 
fignore  della  cainpagnia,  nemico  di  Dio,  di  pieta  et  di  mifericordia.* 
.  .  B  3  la 
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The  following  anecdotes  refpefting  two  of  our  Englifli  mo- 
narchs  will  gratify  curiofity.  The  one  relative  to  Cceur  de  Lion 
feems  to  have  efcaped  the  vigilance  of  our  hiftoiians,  yet  is  ex* 
tfemely  interefting  to  the  lovers  of  anecdote,  and  very  forcibly 
difplays  the  heroic  charadter  of  the  valorous  Richard: 

•  A.  D.  889  to  893. 

'  To  fecurc  thefe  advantages  to  his  now  happy  fubjefts,  this  great 
prince  inilituted  a  militia,  and  formed  a  lefpe^able  fleet,  compofed 
of  veffels  longer,  loftier,  and  fwiftcr  than  any  the  Danes  could  boafl. 
To  allift  in  navigating  this,  as  well  as  to  found  and  continue  manu- 
failures,  he  encouraged  by  gifts  and  privileges  ingenious  foreigners 
to  fettle  in  his  dominions.  To  learned  men,  and  to  adventurous  tra¬ 
vellers,  he  was  a  liberal  patron,  without  diilindion  of  countries*^, 

- —^—7^ - ^ ^ —  —  -  ...  -  — 

Id  this  blafphemous  fcroll,  the  wretch  ftyles  himfelf  *  T  he  enemy  of 

*  the  Almighty  and  of  humanity/  Under  this  leader,  who  can  won¬ 
der  that  the  moft  execrable  octfles  were  committed  daily  *  Gens,^ 
fays  Petrarch’s  biographer,  *  fans  loix  fans  difeipline,  fans  moeurs, 
‘  qui  pilloient,  violoient  et  faccagoient  tout,  fans  avoir  egard  ni  a  la 

•  naiflance,  ni  au  fexe,  ni  a  Page.’  This  execrable  army  wafted  the 

country  about  Sienna  and  Perugia,  bcfides  the  dominions  of  the  Pope, 
laid  Lombardy  under  contribution,  and  then  feparated  ;  fome  to  carry 
home  their  ill- got  wealth,  others  to  continue  their  outrages  under  the 
banners  of  little  Italian  tyrants.  [Vi  e  de  Petr  arch.] 

*  ‘  This  magnanimous  prince  employed  adventurous  mariners  to 
explore  the  molt  diftant  northern  regions,  and  actually  gained  (by 
means  of  one  Ofthcre,  fuppofed  to  be  a  baniftied  Norwegian  chief) 
intelligence  of  the  Dwina,  on  whofe  banks  Archangel  Hands ;  a  river 
Bot  again  fpoken  of  in  England  until  i^^3,  when  Richard  Chancellor 
found  his  way  to  the  White  Sea:  w'hat  follow's  is  Itiil  more  furpriflng. 
By  means  of  a  correfpondcnce  which  Altred  engaged  in  with  Abel, 
patriarch  of  Jerufalem,  he  heard  of  a  fet  of  Chriltians,  who  lived  in 
penury  on  the  fouth-eaftern  coaft  of  Afia,  now  called  Coromandel; 
be  chofe  a  fpirited  prieft,  named  Sighelm,  to  relieve  thefe  his  op- 
prefTed  brethren.  By  what  track  this  gallant  adventurer  proceeded 
we  know  not,  farther  than  Rome.  It  is  pertain  that  he  reached  the 
end  of  his  journey,  delivered  the  royal  prefents,  and  brought  back 
from  India  many  c  urious  jewels ;  fome  of  which  were  to  be  feen  in  the 
days  of  William  of  Malmfbury,  at  Sherborne  cathedral,  of  which 
fee  Alfred  had  made  the  fortunate  and  intrepid  ^igbelm  biihop.— « 
[Ass£r,&c.] 

*  Some  of  the  jewels  which  this  enterprifing  monarch  received  from 
India  are  believed  Hill  to  exift  in  an  old  crown  kept  in  the  Tower  of 
London. 

*  After  thefe  vaft  enterprifes,  to  celebrate  this  great  prince  for  bc- 
irg  the  inventor  of  born-lamthorns  may  appear  ridiculous ;  yet  nothing 
can  lefs  merit  ridicule ;  there  were  then  no  clocks  in  England ;  Alfred 
contrived  wax-tapers  of  a  proper  length  to  laft.one,  two,  or  more 
hours ;  and,  to  prevent  the  wind  from  deranging  his  plans,  he  de¬ 
fended  the  taper  with  thin  clear  horn.* 

He 
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He  was  indeed  learned  hlmfelf ;  and  we  aftually  ftill  pofTefs  books 
tranllated  by  this  wonderful  prince  frjm  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 
In  one  uf  thefe  he  congratulates  himfelf  on  having,  in  fomc  meafure, 
reftored  to  the  Kngl  m  their  reputation  for  literature,  which  was 
brought  fo  very  low  by  inceflant  warfare,  that  at  his  acceilion  to  the 
crown,  •  he  knew  not,*  he  declares,  *  ,oni  prieft  on  the  fouth  fide  of 

•  the  Thames  that  could  interpret  the  Litin  fcrvice  of  the  church; 

•  and  believed  that  on  the  north  fide  learning  was  much  in  the  fame 

•  filuation.’ 

‘  At  the  taking  of  Acre,  Richard  had  difgufted  the  Duke  of 
Auftria  by  pulling  down  banner.  The  ground  of  this  quarrel  (as 
the  amufing  Brompt^m  tells  us)  was  this.  To  encourage  the  foldicrs 
in  the  repairing  of  Acre's  ruined  wall,  Cceur  de  Lion  not  only  la¬ 
boured  in  perfon,  but  appointed  hours  for  the  other  leaders  to  work 
at  the  head  of  their  men.  All  cheerfully  obeyed  except  Auftria,  who 
fent  word  to  Richard  that,  his  father  having  oecn  neither  a  bricklayer 
nor  a  mafon,  he  had  not  learned  either  bufiriefs.  The  Englifti  king* 
on  hearing  this  infoient  fpeech  repeated  to  his  face  by  the  haughty 
duke,  •  cum  pede  perculfit,’  Anglice,  kicked  him  out  of  his  tent, 
and  ordered  his  banner  to  be  difgraced.*— Dr  Rege  Ricardo. 

‘  Thefe  particulars  are  furely  too  cur:oas  to  have  merited  the  obli¬ 
vion  in  which. they  have  hitherto  Iain.  It  was  f.eopold’s  remembrance 
of  this  infult  which  increafed  the  horrors  of  Richard’sxaptivity.  But 
the  greedy  Emperor  Henry  VI.  made  hafte  to  deprive  the.  Duke  of  a 

frifoner  who,  promlfed  fo  rich  a  ranfi>m.  Dreading  the  treachery  of 
eopold,  Cceur  de  Lion  had  travelled  5n  difguife,  letting  his  beard 
grow,  and  afte6ling  the  manners  of  a  pedlar ;  bat  one  of  his  fervants 
being  known  by  an  Auilrian,  was  tortured  into  ^onfcfiion. 

M*  is.  -  ,  ^ 

The  following  particulars  refpe<Sting  the  famous  battle  of 
Haftings  are  interelling : 

^  A.  D.  1066. 

*  The  Englifh/ fays  Matthew  of  Weftminfter,  f  pafTed  the  night 
in  drinking  and  huzzaing.  When  day  broke,  juft  rifen  from  their  re¬ 
vels,  they  hotly  *  rulbed  upon  the  foe.  The  Normans  (who  had  been 
all  the  night  praying  and  confeffing  their  fins),  now  having  received 
the  bread  of  ftrength,  waited  with  compofure  for  their  adverfarles. 
William,  through  the  eagernefs  of  his  domeftics,  found  Tome  pieces 
of  his  armour  exchanged  in  the  putting  on.  *  1  accept  the  omen,* 
faid  he ;  ^  this  augurs  my  changing  a  little  dukedom  for  a  mighty 

•  The  Anglo-Saxons  (like  other  femi-barbarians)  ufed  the  moft 
loud  and  terrific  (houts,  fhrieks,  and  hootings  at  each  onfet  in  battle^ 
To  prevent  their  horfes  from  ftarting  at  thefe  horrid  founds,  they  had 
a  method  of  rendering  then^  deaf,  which,  on  account  of  its  cruelty, 
was  after  a  while  condemned  by  an  ecclefiaftical  cottiicil.*T-^5/r/- 
Conf. 

6  ^  realm.* 
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rc^lm  *  He  thep  orjJer^d  the  fong  of  Roland  .•  to  be  fang  in  chorus, 
and  led  his  Warriors  ‘  to  the  fight.  During  great  part  of  tht  day  both 
armies  contended’  with  equal  braver/  and  equal  advantage.  Then 
William  made  his  troops  feign  t  to  fly;  and  tHe  Englilh  think¬ 
ing  the  day  their  o'sm,  quitted  their  ranks  to  purfue  the  fugitives ; 
but  the  Normans  turning  upon  them,  drove  their  foes  back  to  a  hill, 
^rom  whence,  however,  they  could  not  diflodge  them,  for,  fo  long  as 
•  Harold  lived,  the  Englilh  defended  their  ftation :  that  prince  through¬ 
out  the  day,  both  as  a  general  and  as  , a  private  foldier,  bravely 
fupported  his  character,  and  overthrew  all  who  came  in  his  way; 
while  William,  on  his  fide,  expofed  Kis  life  gallantly,  and  had  three 
horfes  killed  under  him,  Harold  fell  at^ length,  being  flain  by  an 


♦  Let  us  hear  what  Wace,  an 'Anglo-Norman  poet,  writes  on  this 
jubjeft:. . ,  “  '  :  ^ 


♦  Taille  fer,  qui  moult  bien  chantoit, 
Sur  un  cheval  qui  tot  alloit, 

Devant  cux  alloit  ch^intant 
De  Karlemagne  et  de  Roland 
Et  d’Oliver  ct  des  vaffals 
Qui  moururent  a  Roucefvalles/ 

Imitated, 


On  a  gallant  courfer  mounted, 

Taille-fer  before  them  all 
In. harmonious  drains  recounted  *  *  . 

Thofe  who  fought  at  Roucefvallc, 

Orlando,  Oliver,  and  Charlemagne, 

Each  kero,  there  who  fclU  was'  earroi’d  in  his  drain. 

1.  P.  A. 


•  It  Is,  however,  probable  that  the  French  barons  who  ferved  undw 
William  w^ere  the  chaunters  of  the  long  of  Roland,  as  the  Normans 
had  no  intereft  in  the  achievements  of  Charlemagne  and  his  knights. 

+  *■  Many  writers  fay  that  the  Normans  would  not  have  conquered 
without  thi^  ftratagem,  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  wedge  was  too  firm  to  be 
broken,  unlcfs  by  a  wile.  It  was  fo  foiid  that  the  wounded  men  were 
preflTed  to  death  by  their  comrades.  It  was  thought  worthy  to  be 
adopted  by  the  Normans,  and  is  particularly  fpoken  of  at  the  battle 
of  the  Standard  in  the,days  of  Stephen.  It  is  certain  that,  ‘after  the 
fight,  the  Normans  fell  into  great  confufion  while  purfuing  the  de¬ 
feated  Englilh,  who  rallied  and  made  head  againft  them  amongll  the 
indofed  grounds.  The  Baron  de  PAigle  fell  in  this  cbntefi,  and 
Eullacc,  Count  of  Boulogne  (while  advifing  William  to  found  a  re¬ 
treat)  received  a  blow  on  his  back  which  made  him  vomit  blood. 
The’eonqueror,  however,  perfevered  in  the  purfuit  until  the  army  of 
Harold  appeared  no  more. — CarU. 


arrow 
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arrow  whi,ch  pierced  his  head  A  Norman  foldier,  fifcii^g  his  bpdf 
extended  on  the  fielu,  wounded  one  of  his  thighs:  but  William,  de- 
tefting  1  ach  brutality,  drove  the  wretch  from  his. army.  The  Engliftj 
warriors,  having  loft  their  king,  betook  thcnifelves  to  flight.^ 

We  fhall  now  pal5  to  the  manners  of  the  Britons  and  Anglo- 
Saxon?,  and  feleft  a  few  of  the  many  curious  particulars 
which  are  here  colle£led  :  - 

*  R  E  L  I  G  1  p  N. 

*  The  monks  in  England  married,  and  fupported  their  families 
with  decency,  until  the  reign  of  Edred ;  when  Dunllan  introduced 
celibacy,  and  tore  thejr  wdves  and  children  from  the  priefts,  ftyling 
them  ‘  harlots  and  baflards.’ — Script,  ^ngl,  tajjlm, 

j  ‘  In  whatever  fpeculative  points* jthe  iniular  priefts  differed  from 
thofe  on  the  continent,  in  the  do61rine  of  tjhes  they  were  nH  united; 
and,  during  Tome  centuries,  the  whole  fcope  of  fcimons  and  homilies 
was  fo  exclufively  direded  io  that  lubjedl,  that  one  might* have  fup- 
pofed  from  the  general  tenor  of  thefe  dil'courfes  that  all  the  pradical 
parts  of  Chriftianity  were  comprehended  in  an  exa^  and,  faithful  pay¬ 
ment  of  their*  revenues  to  the  clergy.  They  grafped  at  a  *  tenth  of 
the  wages  of  labourers,  the  pay  of  foldiers,  and  even  of  the  prefen ts 
^made  to  courtezans. — Hume  from  Spelmany  and  father  Paul, 

*  The  redudion  of  the  heathen  to  Chriftianiiy  was  a  favourite  em¬ 
ployment  throughout  Europe  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries. 

.  ‘  Charlemagne  had  converted  thoufands  of  Saxons  by  the  dread  of 
fire  and  faggot.  A  mere  pleafant  method  was  ufed  at  the  court  of 
France  ;  and  the  white  garment  allotted  to  the  profelyte  was  fo  allur¬ 
ing,  that  many  Normans  are  fxid  to  have  undergone  baptifm  twelve 
'  times  in  one  day  from  different^prieils^  merely  to  gain  as  many  linea 
veftments. — Gibbon,  ■  —  ■  ' 

*  Many  of  the  earlieft  miflionarles  dreaded  the  company  of  the  fair 
fex.  *  Sfar  ambi  bo,’  faid  the  unpolilhed  St.  Columba,  ‘  bidbabean; 

*  Sfar  ambi  bean,  bi’dha  mallacha.'  *  ‘  Where  there  is  a  cow,  there 

*  inuft  be  a  wornan;  and  where  there  is  a  woman  there  muic  be  mif- 

*  chief/  On  this  account  He  prohibited  to  his  catechumens  the  com¬ 
forts  of  milch  kine. — Pennant, 


^  ‘  The  (haft  entered  by  the  eye,  and  pierced  his  brain.  , 

‘  VVliile  we  lament  the  fate  of  this  gallant  ufurner,  and  of  his.bravc 
but  undifeiplined  foldiers,  we  muft  i}Ot  forget  that  by  this  rough  me¬ 
dicine  England  vyas  purged  of  a  detelUblc  ariftocracy,  compofed  of 
noblemen  too  powerful  for  the  king  to  reft  rain  within  the  limits  of 
decent  obedience,  and  always  ready  to  employ  thc^t  power  againft 
their  country,  when  intereft,  ambition,  or  cowardice  prompted  them. 
This  confideration  (joined  to  that  of  the  val:  additional  weight  which 
England  gained  in  ttie  European  fcale^by  the  Norman  difcipline  being 
joined  to  the  native  valour  of  the  iflanders)  affords  ample  conlola- 
tion  for  the  difgrace  of  Haftings ;  efpecially  when  we  recolledl  that 
the  S^xon  race  remounted  the  Englilh  throne  at  the  end  of  only  four 
xeigns.’  ' 

8  ‘  Nothing 
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*  Nothing  could  be  much  more  abfurd  than  the  wretched  credulity 
which  the  Englifli  monks  (drawing  their  dodtrine  from  the  corrupted 
Iborce  of  Rome)  inculcated  to  the  people :  their  precepts  were  equally 
deilrudlive  of  religion  and  morality ;  reverence  to  faints  trenched 
upon  the  adoration  of  the  Creator;  monadic  obfervances  were 
cfteemed  more  meritorious  than  the  aftive  virtues ;  and  bounty  to  the 
chnrch  atoned  for  all  violences  againd  fodety. — Burnt. 

‘  Pilgrimages  were  c.'ctremely  the  tafte  of  the  Englifli,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  of  the  females.  Indeed,  we  find  a  letter  from  Boniface  (an 
Eoglifhman),  ArchbiOiop  of  Mentz  in  the  eighth  century,  to  the 
Archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  wifliing  him  to  reftrain  the  nuns  of  his 
diocefe  from  tours  to  Rome,  *  fince  (he  fays)  the  towns  of  Italy, 

*  Germany,  and  France,  are  entirely  fupplied  with  proditutes  by 

*  thefe  fwarms  of  devotees/ — Spelm.  Cone.  .*  • 

*  Sometimes  pilgrimages  were  enjoined  as  penance;  befidei 
which  culprits  were  frequently  ordered  by  their  confeflTors  other  kinds 
of  mortification,  fuch  as  *  to  avoid  carrying  arms ;  never  to  day  two 

*  nights  in  one  place ;  neither  to  cut  their  hair,  pare  their  nails,  go 

*  into  a  bath,  ufe  a  foft  bed,  eat  flefb,  or  drink  drong  liquors/ 
Long  fadings  were  ordered  frequently ;  but  as  the  wealthy  might  ab- 
flain  by  proxy,  a  {even  years  fad  might  be  performed  in  three  days, 
if  the  principal  could  prevail  with  eight  hundred  and  forty  perfons 
each  to  take  his  (hare.  This  concife  plan  of  atonen^ent  for  crimes 
was  condemned  folemnly  at  the  council  of  CloveQioos  in  747 ;  but  the 
decree  was  difregarded/ — Spelm.  Cone. 

"GOVERNMENT  and  LAWS. 

•  Wc  know  little  of  the  regulations  ufed  at  the  Saxon  court ;  and, 
were  we  to  judge  by  the  fatal  catadrophe  of  King  Edmund,  who  fell 
by  4he  dagger  of  a  ruffian  in  the  midft  of  his  courtiers,  we  Ihould 
think  ill  of  its  police.  But  it  happens  thatVe  are  fo  fortunate  as  to 
poflTefs  a  complete  copy  of  the  laws  enaded  by  Howel  Dha,  Prince  of 
Wales,  in  which  are  included  the  rules  of  the  royal  houfehold ;  and 
wc  have  every  reafon  to  fuppofe  thefe  to  be  formed  on  the  model  of 
thofe  of  England,  a  few  national  peculiarities  excepted,  This  col- 
ledion  is  well  worth  the  perufal  of  every  curious  antiquary.  A  fe\y 
particulars  may  be  entertaining  in  this  place.  Among  the  twenty- 
four  great  officera  of  the  Welch,  court  the  fird  was  the  "  Penteulu,^ 
or  mayor  of  the  palace.  One  part  of  his  duty  it  was  to  entertain 
at  his  table  fuch  perfons  as  had  been  turned  out  from  the  royal  board 
for  roiibchaviour ;  and  to  intercede  for  their  pardon.  The  ‘  Penteulu’ 
was  always  a  prince  of  the  blcod ;  his  falary  was  three  pounds  a  year, 
befides  perquifites.  The  chaplain  held  the  fecond  rank.  The  third 
officer  was  the  "  Difdain,*  or  lleward.  He  provided  meat  and  li¬ 
quor,  was  butler,  mader  of  ceremonies,  and  tafter.  Among  his 
perquifites  he  might  claim  as  much  plain  ale  from  every  caik  which 
he  brought  in  as  ne  could  reach  with  his  whole  middle  finger  when 
.  immerfed ;  fpiced  ale  with  the  fecond  joint  of  the  fame  finger ;  and 
mead  with  the  fird  joint  only.  The  fourth  was  the  great  falconer  ; 
and  he  was  limited  to  three  draughts  only  of  drong  liquor  at  the  royal 
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ublc,  left  intoxication  might  make  him  ncgleft  his  hawks.  When 
this  courtier  fucceeHed  in  his  fport,  the  prince  rofe  to  meet  him,  and 
Sometimes  held  his  ftirrup.  The  harper  had  the  eighth  place  allotied 
to  him.  The  ninth  was  filled  by  the  *  Gofdcgwr,’  or  *  filentiarjr/ 
it  was  his  ofiice  to  prevent  unbecoming  noifes  in  the  great  hail  by 
ftriking  the  columns  with  his  wand.  The  *  Pencynyd,*  or  great 
huntfman,  was  the  tenth  in  order.  Amongft  other  privileges,  this 
important  dignitary  was  exempted  from  fwearing  unlefs  •  by  his  horn  , 

*  and  by  his  hounds.*  The  mead-maker  came  next.  The  twelfth 
poft  was  that  of  the  phyfician,  or  rather  the  furgeon.  He  was  U> 
cure  the  flight  wounds  of  the  courtiers  for  no  other  fee  than  for 
that  part  of  their  drefs  which  their  blood  had  ftained;  but  for  deep 
wounds,  &c.  he  had  i8o  pence  in  money.  The  porter  held  the 
fif^enth  ofiice;  he  was  obliged  to  know  the  face  of  every  man  who 
had  a  right  to  be  admitted  to  the  royal  hall.  One  of  his  perquifites 
was,  that  he  might  drink  (at  each  of  three  grand  feftivaJs)  three 
horns  of  a  much- valued  beverage  called  *  The  Twelve  A  pottles.* 
All  thefe  officers  were  lodged,  fed,  and  clothed  in  the  palace;  be* 
fides  this,  their  perfons  were  protedled,  and  their  families  provided 
for,  by  the  munificence  of  their  prince. — henry  from  Leget  Wallica. 

*  in  Wales  fo  little  refped  was  paid  to  the  fair  fex  that  it  was 
found  neceflary  to  decree,  *  that  whofoever  (hould  ftrike  the  Queen, 

*  or  fnatch  any  thing  forcibly  out  of  her  hand,  (hould  forfeit  the  royal 

*  protedtion.*  .  Nothing  could,  indeed,  exceed  the  brutality  of  one 
law,  which  preferibed  the  method* in  which  the  injured  female  was  to 
fw’ealr  to  the  offender’s  perfon  in  cafes  of  violation.— Lrg.  Wall, 

'  Every  rank  in  fociety  had  its  price  (or  wcre-gild)-in  cafe  of  mur* 
der ;  even  the  affafTination  of  a  l^in^  was  fet  at  a  certain  fum.  The 
proportions  ran  thus :  the  fovereign  s  were-gild  was  rated  at  30,000 
thrimfas  (an  unexplained  edn) ;  ' the  princes  15,000:  that  of  a  bi- 
ihop  or  eolderman,  8000;  a  (heriPs,  4000;  a  thane’s  or  a  prieft’s, 
2000 ;  a  ceorle,  266.  Some  trifling  difference  appears  in  the  were* 
gilds  of  Kent,  Mercia,  hz,— Wilkins* 

*  There  were  fines  appointed,  with  great  precifenefs,  for  wounds, 
without  regard  to  the  rank  of  the  injured.  A  wound  an  inch  long 
under  the  hair,  paid  one  (hilling ;  the  fame  on  the  face,  two  (hillings  i 
she  lofs  of  an  ear  demanded  thirty  (hillings. — Lanvs  of  Alfred* 

*  In  different  countries  the  fines  for  wounds  w'ere  different  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation  ;  and  (as  Dr.  Henry  humoroufly 
remarks)  the  nofe  of  a  Spaniard  might  be  fafe  in  England,  being  va*' 
lued  at  thirteen  marks,  while  that  of  an  Englifbman  ran  a  much 
greater  rifk  in  Spain,  having  only  a  twelve  (hilling  ^ne  impofed  oa 
ks  lofs. 

*  It  was  owing  probably  to  this  extreme  neceflity  of  having  a  good 
fame,  that,  according  to  a  law,  of  Edgar,  malicious  calumny  is  or* 
dered  to  be  puni(hed  by  the  lofs  of  the  defamer’s  tongue,  unlefs  ran*' 
fomed  by  the  full  *  were,*  or  value,  of  his  life.’*— MvS.  Leg*  Sax. 
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‘MANNERS. 

*  In  the  cdacation  of  their  children  the  Anglo-Saxons  only  fought 
to  render  them  dauntlcfs,  and  apt  for  the  two  moil  Important  occu> 
putlons  of  their  future  lives,  war  and  the  chace.  It  was  a  ufaal  trial 
oi*  a  child’s  courage,  to  place  him  on  the  doping  roof  of  a  building ; 
and  if  without  fcrcaming  or  terror  he  held  faA,  he  was  llyled, 

•  a  dout-hcrce,*  or  brave  boy. — Ho;weL 

‘  Much  more  joyous  was  the  ceremony  of  fepulture  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons  than  tliat  of  piarrjage.  The  houfe  in  which  jthe  body 
lay  till  its  burial,  was  a  perpetual  feene  of  feafting,  finging,  dancing, 
and  every  fpccles  of  riot.  ’  This  was  very  expeniive  to  the  family  of 
the  deceafed ;  and  in  the  North  it  was  carried  fo  far,  that  the  corpfe 
was  forcibly  kept  unburied  by  tl\c  vifiting  friends,  until  they  were 
certain  that  they  had  confumed  all  the  wealth  the  deceafed  had  left 
l^hind  him,  in  games  and  feftivity.  In  vain  did  the  church  exert 
itielf  againd  fuch  enormities.  The  cuftom  had  pr^v^iled  during  the 
times  of  pa^anifm,  and  was  much  too  pleafant  to  be  abandoned  by 
the  hali-ChrilHans  of  the  early  centuries.*— &c. 

‘  Ip  privatp  life  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  devout  to. the  extreme  of 
credulity,  and  hofpitable  to  drunken  extravagance;  their  manners 
were  rough,  but  focial ;  when  married,  each  fide  refpefted  the  nup¬ 
tial  tie,  and  mo(l  of  the  ladies  fuclyl^d  their  own  children. 

‘  Their  boards  were  plainly  b^t  plentifully  ferved.  Large  joints 
qf  roamed  meat  feem  tp  have  had  |^e  preference :  failed  vi&uals  were 
much  in  ufe.— //?«.  of  Huntingdon.  '  * 

*  At  table  the  rank  of  the  guefts  was  ftri£tly  obferved ;  and,  by 
the  laws  of  Canute,  a  perfpn  fitting  above  his  proper  fiation  was  .to 

pelted  out  of  bis  place  by  bones,  at  the  diferetion  of  the  cpmpany, 
without  the  privilege  of  taking  offence.— Leg.  Canut. 

*  The  lady  (or,  as  the  Sas^ons  named  her,  ‘  leaLdien,*  the  bread- 
giver)  fate,  as  now,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  board,  and  diilributed  the 
provifioos  to  her  guefts. 

<  The  liquors  uied  at  genteel  tables  anoiong  the  Anglo-Saxons  were 
wine,  ale,  and  fpiced  ale,  pigment  (a  compofition  of  wine,  fpice,  and 
honey),  moral  (honey  diluted  with  multerry  juice),  and  mead.— 
l)u  Gangers  Glojf,  in  Verb,  Moratumy  &c. 

‘  The  charaiScr  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  to  perfpnal  courage, 
varied. according  to  the  behaviour  of  their  leaders.  Under  Egbert, 
Alfred,  and  his  immediate  fuccefibrs,  they  maintained  the  credit 
which  their  German  anceftors  had  gained  in  battle.  -Cowed  by  the 
unmanly  bigotry  of  Edgar  and  Ethelred  the  Unready,  they  (hrunk 
into  the  meanefi  degree  of  cowardice  and  treachery ;  but  when  headed 
by  Edmund  Ironfide  and  Harold  11.  they  fought  (although  not  with 
fuccefs)  with  the  moll  undaunted  bravery.* 

‘LITERATURE. 

‘  A  perio<^>!  foys  Baronius,  fpeakipg  of  thp  ninth  jmd  tenth  centu¬ 
ries,  ‘  which,  for  barbarity  and  profligacy,  may  be  compared  to 
‘  iron;'  and,  for  blindnefs  and  ignorance,  may  be  ftyled,  *  the  age 
*  of  darknefs.* 
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*  In  all  the  tenth  (and  moft  part  of  the  eleventh)  century,  England 
feems  only  to  have  produced  ohe  reinaricable  learned  man  (for  the 
hyperboles  of  the  monks  have*  rendered  the  literary  character  of  Su 
Dunftan  qucitionable),  and  he  is  but  Httte  and  con fufcdly  known. 
Elfric  was  his  name  ;  he  ftudied  under  Ethelwold,  Bilhop  of  Winton, 
and  was  dyled,  •  The  Gramrtiarfan,^  from  his  having  written  a  gram* 
mar  of  the  Latin  toague.  Two  volumes  of  homilies  in  Ml5.  tranf- 
lated  by  Elfric  from  Latin  irto  the  Saxou  Idnguage,  arc  known  to^ 
be  extant.  Cerne  in  Dbrfetlhirc  was  the  fccne'of  his  (ludihs.  The 
few  others,  who  have  in  any  degrees  illomfnftted  the  gloom  of  thefc 
obfeure  times,  will  be  noticed  as  the  hillory  proceeds.  But  Gerbcrt 
(who  from  a  low  origin  became  in  999  pope,  under  .the  name  of 
Sylvefter  II.)  deft^ves  a  particular  record,  as  it  is. to  his  experience, 
gained  by  travel  and  long  refidence  aOiong  foreign  nations,  that  our 
arithmetic  owes  th'e  ufe  of  the  Saracen  numerals. — PT.  rfMalmJb. 

*  Among  the  various  difcourageitients  which  literature  was  obliged 
to  encounter  in  this  ill-fated  period  may  be  reckoned  the  extreme 
fcarcity  of  materials  for  writibg.  A  Ibong  proof*  of  this  is,  that 
many  of  the  MSS.  of  the  tenth  and  elevcnth  centuries  arc  written  on 
parchment,  from  which  older  works  (perhaps  decades  of  Livy)  have 
been  erafed/-— 

-  We  have  thus  glanced  over  feme  of  the  darkeft,  and  perhaps 
leaft  interefting  portions  of  Englifli  hift'ory.  As  we  advance, 
we  feel  a  new  intereft,  and  we  fhall  nb  doubt  bonfirnunreate  our 
fe'nfations  to  the  reader  by  the  following  extradls.  Mr.  An¬ 
drews,  not  limiting  himfelf  to  the  fober,  grave  march  of  the  hif- 
torian,  has  occafionaily  happi^V  (ported  with’the  gaieties  o(j  the 
mufe.  In  giving  fpecunens  of  the  literature  of  the  age  he  has 
alfo  added  his  pwn  verfions.  Th^clegant  verfe  of  the  Laureat 
has  Keen  called  in  on  this  occafion,  and  has  thrown  the  brilliancy 
of  poetry  over  the  folid  prdfe  of  Hiftory.  Among  the  fpeci- 
■  mens  of  poetry  in  the  twelfth  century  we  have'  the  following 
epigrams  by  • 

‘  Godfrey,  a  learned  and  witty  pried',  who  was  prior  of  Win- 
cheder ;  '  a  place,’  fays  the  venerable  Camden,  *  of  which  the  very 

genius  loci”  feems  poetical.’  The  keennefs  and  claflical  turn  of  the 
epigrams  which  that  uitelHgent  antlauary  has  given  in  his  ^  Remaines,* 
makes  us  wifli  for  the  publication  of  a  MS.  volume  which  (as  the 
diligent,  hidorian  of  Englidi  poetry  aflures  us)  is  extant  in  the  Bod¬ 
leian  colleftion,  and  which  (he  writes)  is  *  certainly  worthy  of  pub- 
•  lication,  not  merely  as  a  curiolity.' 

^  The  two  fird  df  the  following  lively  ‘pieces  we  owe  to  Camden, 
the  lad  to  Warton  : 


*  ‘  For  want  of  parchment  to  draw  the  deeds  upon,  great  eftates 
were  frequently  conveyed  from  one  family  to  another  only  by  the  ce¬ 
remony  of  a  turf  and.  a  /ione  delivered  before  witnefles,  and  without 
any  written  agreement.’— 

♦  0» 
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^  Oi»  d  Boafitr  of  bis  Family m 

*  Stemmata  continua,  recitas  in  ordine  patres, 

Queis  niii  tu  fimilL,  Rufule,  quid  recitas  ! 

*  Imitated. 

*  Brave  in  the  field— in  wit  tranfeendent 
Thy  anceflors  thou  counted  over ; 

And  art  thou  truly  their  defeendent  ? 

The  likenefs  we  Ihould  ne’er  difeover.— — I.  P.  A. 

*  On  a  Greedy  Ahhot* 

*  Tollit  ovem  fauce  lupi,  perfaepe  molofitit^  . 
Ereptamque  lupo  ventre  recondit  ovem ; 

Tu  quoque,  Sceva,  tuos  prsedone  tueris  ab  omni 
Unus  prsedo  tamen  perdis  ubique  tiios. 

*  Imitated. 

^  As  fome  bale  whelp  a  Iamb  may  help 
To  Tcape  from  Ifgrim’s  jaw, 

^  How  fmall  the  boon !— The  lamb  full  foon 
Gluts  its  preferver’s  maw. 

Thus  to  thv  monks  thy  felfilh  care  is  (hown, 

Frotedled  from  all  wrongs— except  thy  own.-^I.  P.  A. 

‘  The  Modejl  Beggar^ 

*  Pauca  Titus  pretiofa  dabat,  fed  vilia  plura 
Ut  meliora  habeam,  pauca  des,'  oro,  Titus. 

*  Paraphrafed. 

*  When  Titus  dilburfes  in  hour  convivial  ' 

Large  gifts  to  his  guefts,  they  in  worth  are  but  trivial  9 
But  when  in  fmall  portions  his  wealth  he  difpenfes, 
Tho’-trifling  their  bulk,  yet  their  value  immenfe  is: 
This  falhion  my  modefty  fuits  to  a  tittle, 

So  Titus,  be  fure  that  you  give  me  but  little.’ — I.P.  A. 


We  have  the  following  particulars  relative  to  John  of 
Salilbury : 

*  *  In  1128  died  John  of  Salifbury  r  a  roan  of  fuch  learning,  that 
when  his  adherence  to  the  turbulent  Becket  forced  him  into  exile, 
his  merit  gained  him  the  fee  of  Chartres  in  France ;  frem  whence  he 
returned  juft  in  time  to  be  a  fpeflator  of  his  patron’s  fatal  cataftrophe. 
He  was  an  entertaining  and  voluminous  writer.  His  books  *  De 
Nugis  Curialium/  and  ‘  De  Veftigiis  Philofophorum,’  are' mod 
known.'  He  wrote  befides  a  life  of  his  patron  Becket;  and  a  huge 
volume  of  letters,  in  'which  are  to  be  found  ftrange  and  odious  ftoriei 
of  the  dignified  priefts  in  the  twelfth  century.  His  friend,  and  the 
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friend  of  Bcckct^  Benedift  (Abbot  of  Peterborough)  furyiired  him 
!  about  ten  years.  He  too  was  an  amuling  hiftorian,  and,  notwith- 
lianding  his  connexions  with  the  Archbifhop,  was  much  favoured  bj 
the  difeerning  Henry  II.— EngL  Li6r,  &c. 

<  We  mult  not  part  from  John  of  Salifbury  without  inferting  a 
fpecimen  of  Kis  poetical  talents  from  a  humorous  prologue  to  hie 
Nug«  Curialium.  It  will  remind  the  reader  of  Farquhar’t  *  trifling 
‘  fong:* 

I 

«  Omnia,  fi  nefeis,  loca  funt  pleniflima  nugis 
Quarum  tota  cohors  efl  inimica  tibi. 

Ecclefia  nugae  regnant,  et  principis  aul5; 

In  claullro  regnant,  .principibufque  domo. 

In  nugis  clerus,  in  nugis  militis  ufus ; 

In  nugis  juvenes,  totaque  turba  fenum. 

Ruflicus  in  nugis,-  in  nugis  fexus  uterque, 

'  Servus  et  ingenuus,  dives,  egenus,  in  his/  &c. 

.  "  ^  '  Imitated. 

^  No  region  wilt  thou  find  from  trifles  free/ 

A  countlefs  hofl,  and  adverfe  all  to  thee. 

The  church,  the  court,  alike  their  power  obey, 

Cloifters  and  princely  domes  admit  their  fway. 

T/ifles  the'foldier  and  the  prieft  engage. 

And  fanguine  youth,  and  all  the  tribe  of  age. 

Each  ftate  and  either  fex  can  trifles  lure. 

The  free,  the  flave,  the  opulent,  the  poor,*  &c.— P. 

.  f  The  fentiments  of  this  grekt  writer  were  laudable  in  the  article 
•f  morality.  *  ^They  err,*_he  'Vi-ites,/  who  think  that  virtue  confifts 

*  of  fair  words,  as  a  wood  of  trees.  No !  worthy  deeds  are  the  glory 

*  of  virtue.*— [/».  Par. 

*  He  had,  however,  in  common  with  other  great  men  of  his  age, 
the  folly  of  believing  in  ailrology ;  and  in  his  letters  predifted  muck 
of  the  year  1170,  which  never  came  to  pafs/  • 

We  cannot  pafs  over  thefe  elegant  verfes  : 

*  About  the  year  1210  flourifhed  Jbfephus  Ifeanus,  or  Jofeph  of 
Exeter,  whom  Mr.  Warton  flyles,  *  the  miracle  of  his  age  in  claflical 

*  compoiitions.*  He  wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the  Trojan  war, 
founded  on  the  hiflory  of  Dares  Phrygius,  and  another  epic,  called 

*  Antiocheis,*  on  the  deeds  of  Cceur  de  Lion  during  his  crulade,  in 
which  his  patron  (Baldwin,  Archbifliop  of  Canterbury)  had  a  con* 
flderable  (hare.  In  the  former  work  (which  we  have  entire),  the 
following  fimile  is  ufed,  when  he  has  painted  of  the  relu&ance  of  the 
Trojans  to  advance  under  their  new  leader  Memnon,  after  the  fall 
•f  Hedor: 

^  Qualiter 
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‘  Qualitei^  Hyblii  mellita  pericula  rtges, 

^  ’  Si  iigni's  inierc  datis»  labente  tyranno 

Alter utro,  viduos,  dant  agmiha  llriilula  qiieftus  ; 

Et  fubitum  vix  nada  dueem,  nietuentia  vibrant 
^  Spicula>  et  imbelli  remeant  in  praelia  roilro.  * 

'  Imitated. 

*  As  when  arousM  by  rage  Hyblaean  fwarms 
Beneath  their  niuch-lov’d  monarens  rulh  to  arms; 

If  either  leader  fall,  the  widow’d  train  .  ,  " 

Pour  forth  in  (hrilJ  complaints  the  mournful  ftrain ; 

With  their  new  chief  their  nervelefs  darts  they  wield, - 
And  move  with  front  unwarlike  to  the  field. - P. 

‘  His  exordium  to  the  fame  wotk  is  Ample  and  elegant : 

IHadum  lachrymas,  conceflaque  Pergama  fads 
PrxUa  bina  4ucum,  bis  adadam  cladibus  urbem 
In  cincres,  querimur;  Flemufque  quod  Herculis  ira, 

'  Hefiones  raptus,  flelenae  fuga  fregerit  areem, 

Impulcrit  Phrygios,  Danans  exciverit  urbes. 

Imitated.. 

*  The  fate. of  Troy,  her  wretched  inmate’s  moan. 

Wars  of  two  chiefs,  and  Ilium  twice  o’erthrbwn^ 

My  verfe  bewails.  •  Alcides  rage  J  weep, 

Hefione  by  force  borne  o’er,  the  deep, 

•  Fair  Helen’s  flight,  the  rain’d  tow’rs  of  Troy, 

Which  Grecian  fwords  and  Grecian  flames  deilroy.’— P. 

*  The  Antiocheis  is  unfortunately  loft,  except  a  few  lines,  which 
lire  beautiful  enough  to  make  the  reft  feverely  regretted.’ 

The  fbllpwing  particulars  relate  to  the  Norman  manners,  as 
they  prevailed  in  our  country  from  the  year  ib65  to  1217  : 

^  As  to  the  fines,  there  is  no  rating  thfeir  amountT  lb  Various,  fo 
extended,  fo  arbitrary,  do  they  appear  to  have  been.  The  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  chapter  of  Madox’s  very  curious  account  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  ought;  indeed,  to  be  perafed  by  every  one  who  wifties  to 
comprehend  the  happinefs  exifting  in  a  civlliled  age,  and  under^  a  li¬ 
mited  m'on^chy.  He  will  there  find  repeated  futns  paid  in  *  for  the 
king’s  favour’  in  law-fuits ;  and  will  admire  the  wifdom*  of  the' county 
of  Norfolk,  which  judicibnfly  fent  an  annual  compofitlon.to  the  trea- 
fury,  ‘  that  it  might  be  fairly  dealt*  with.’  He  will  find  th^  men 
of  Gernemue  paying  25  marks,'  only  to  have  the  benefit  eff  a  cliarter 
which  the  king  had  given  them.  .  Numbers  he  .will  read  of  that  pay 
to  have  fuits  haflened,  and  as  many  to  have  them  delayed ;  fcveral 
that  bring  money  to  compound  for  murders,  violations,  &Cj  committed 


*  Ut  poflit  pulchrc  traftari.’ 
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3^  Andrey^s’i  Hjjlory  ef  Great  Britain* 

dramatic  reprefentatlons  in  London,  as  Fitz-Stephcns  writes;  and  we 
fipd,  by  M«  Paris,  that  Geoffrey,  an  abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  was  the 
>  author  of  a  play  of  St.  Katharine ;  and  that  he  borrowed  from  the 
Sacriftan  tKe  holy  vefttnents  of  the  abbey  to  adorn  the  aAors, 

The  common  people  were  not  without  their  diverfioiis.  Bull, 
baiting,  cock>fightingi  and  horfe-racing,  were  known  to  the  men 
of  London.  The  fports  on  the  Thames,  the  ikaiting,  and  the  various 
ekercifes  and  entertainments  of  the  twelfth  century,  are  accurately, 
and  even  elegantly  painted  by.Fitz  Stephens  in  his  defcripticn  of 
London. 

*  The  Normans  were  fober,  and  rather  delicate  at  their  meals, 
when  they  firA  invaded  England.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
they  equalled  their  predeceiTors  in  feaAing,  and  even  added  cofliy 
cpicurifm  to  brutal  *  gluttony.  Yet  two  meals  each  day  fuppHed  the 
place  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  four ;  and  Robert  de  Mellent,  prime  mi¬ 
ni  Aer  and  favourite  of  Henry  Beauclerc,  Arove  hard  to  reduce  thefe 
two  to  one. — IV.  Maimjb. 

*  The  dinner  was  held  at  nine  in  the  morning,  the  fupper  at  five 
in  the  afternoon.  Eefides  the  common  meats,  many  dilhes  were  ufed 
with  the  compofition  of  which  we  are  not  now  acquainted.  As  to  li¬ 
quors,  they  had  feveral  kinds  compounded  of  honey,  of  fpices,  and 
of  mulberry  juice;  fuch  as  bypocras,  pigment,  claret,  andmorat; 
befides  wine,  cider,  perry,  and  ale. 

‘  Various  kinds  of  bread  were  in  ufc.  The  *  panis  plperatus*  was 
a  fort  of  gingei bread.  Wafiel  cakes  and  fimnel  cakes,  as  they  were 
part  of  the  royal  allowance  of  the  King  of  Scots  when  in  England, 
were  probably  made  of  the  fine  A  meal.*-— Fad. 

*  The  dreis  of  the  Anglo-Norman  w^as,  in  the  eleventh  century. 
Ample  if  not  elegant.  The  great  wore  a  long  and  clofe  gown, 
which  reached  down  to  their  heels,  and  bad  its  bottom  frequently 
embroidered  with  gold.  Over  this  hung  an  equally  long  cloak +, 
which  was  generally  buckled  over  the  breaA.  When  riding  or  walk¬ 
ing  abroad,  a  hood  always  hung  behind  the  cloak.  The  clofe  gown 
was  put  over  the  head  like  a  Aiirt,  and  faAened  round  the<  waiA  by  a 
girdle,  which  was  often  embroidered  and  fet  with  precious  Aones. — 

Ant.  Paintings. 

*  They  wore  breeches  and  Aockings  made  of  fine  cloth,  and 
fomctimcs  very  coAly.  The  abfurd  long-toed  (hoes  came  ii>  with 


•  '  Their  baggage-horfes  are  loaded,*  fays  Peter  dc  Blois,  de- 
feribing  the  barons  and  knights  going  to  war,  ^  not  with  weapons 

•  but  wine,  not  with  lances  but  luncheons,  not  with  battle-axes  but 

•  bottles,  not  witE  (pears  butfpits. — •  All  the  forts  of  bcaAs  that 
«  roam  on  the  land,  of  filhes  that  fwim  in  the  water,  and  of  birds  that 

•  Ay  in  the  air,*  were  cdleded  for  the  table  of  William  de  Longchainp, 

BiAiop  of  Ely,  fays  one  of  his  contemporaries.*— Abbas.  ' 

• 

t  *  Henry  II.  is  faid  by  Trevifa  to  have  imported  from  Anjou 
a  falhion  of  wearing  fliort  cloaks.  Mr;  Strutt  doubts  the  fad.’ 

Williaffl 
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William  •  Rufus.  The  queen  and  the  women  of  faflnoil  wore  loofe 
gowns  trailing  on  the  ground,  and  girt  round  the  waift.  The  mar* 
ried  women  had  an  additional  robe  over  the  gown,  hanging  down  be¬ 
fore  not, unlike  a  facerdotal  garment.  To  the  girdle  a  large  purfe  or 
pouch  was  fufpended.  'fhe  men  wore  their  hair  long,  except  fomc- 
times  when  fuddenly  wrought  on  by  f*  fanaticifin. 

*  In  the  approaching  centuries  we  (hall  find  ftrange  variations  from 
this  fimplicity  of  habit.  The  crufades,  indeed,  feem  to  have  intio- 
duced  to  northern  Europe,  among  other  vices,  luxury  and  effeminacy 
in  drefs  to  a  degree  which  a  modern  man  of  fafhion  would  blu(h  to^ 
imitate.’ 

At  the  conclufion  of  the  obfervatron>  and  anecdotes  relative 
to  the  manticrs  and  literature  of  the  twelfth  century,  Mr.  An¬ 
drews  obferves, 

•  As  the  biographical  part  of  this  work  is  meant  to  include  the 
life  of  every  known  i^ritifli  poet,  and  to  give  fonie  fpccimen  of  his 
performance,  the  progrefs  of  the  elegant  art  of  verfification  towards 
perfedion  will  be  eafily  afeertained  by  the  reader,  who  muft  be  con- 
Knted  to  wait  at  lea  ft  two  centuries  more  before  he  can  exped  to  find 
any  confiderable  improvement  in  the  oblations  which  are  produced 
for  the  altar  of  the  mufes.* 

To  be  continued.  ] 


A^T.  VI.  The  Courfe  of  liiinnibal  over  the  Alps  afeertatned. 
By  fohn  JVhi taker B.  D\  Rector  of  Ruan  Lanyhorne^  Corn^ 
wall.  In  Two  f^olurnes. 

[  Concluded  from  our  la  ft  Humber.  ] 

T^R.  Whitaker,  having  concluded  Flannibal  and  his  Cartha¬ 
ginians  up  to  the  fummit  of  the  Alps,  places  him  on  the 
plain  of  the  mountain  called  the  Great  St.  Bernard:  where  he 
proceeds  to  fhew  the  ftate  of  the  inhabitants  in  this  quarter.* 

•  ‘  A  man  of  diftindion,  named  from  his  invention  Robert  dc 
Cornibus  (or  ^  with  the  horns’),  fet  this  moft  abfard  fafhion,  which 
foon  became  fo  enormous  as  to  call  down  the  cenfures  of  the  pulpit. 

t  *  As  when  Serlo  preached,  as  mentioned  before.  Or  as  when, 
in  1129,  a  young  knight  (dreaming  that  a  fpedre  had  ftrangled  him 
in  his  own  trefles,  and  waking  in  a  fright)  cut  off  his  hair;  and  be¬ 
ing  a  leader  of  fafhion,  faw  his  example  followed  by  the  court  gal¬ 
lants.  The  mode,  however,  was  of  (hort  duration.— Malmjh. 

{^'•Confult  the  curious  engravings  in  Mr.  Strutt’s  Regal  Anti¬ 
quities.  HoHngflied  afTerts,  that  Sir  John  Arundel,  when  fetting  out 
on  an  expedition  againft  the  coaft  of  E* ranee,  at  a  period  little  later 
than  this,  had  *  fif(y*two  new  fuits  of  apparel  of  cloth-  of  gold  or 
•  lilToc.’ 


C  2 


T:he  Courje  of  Hannibal  over  the  Alps  afcertained^ 


At  the  period  of  an  irruption  into  Italy  by  Bellovefus,  about 
fix  hundred  years  before  the  Chriflian  era,  the  Alps  appear  to 
have  been  totally  ur.inhabitcd.  But  a  road  over  them  being  explor¬ 
ed  by  Beilovcius,  colonifatioii  would  foon  take  place  upon  them. 
Another  irruotion  of  Gauls  ioto  Italy  by  this  grand  trunk  of 
communicati(  n,  ha'ppencd  very  foon  afterwards  and  in  the  very 
life  of  Bcllovefus  himfelf.  A  third,  a  fourth,  and  a  fifth  fuc- 
ceeded.  The  inhabitants  cf  the  valley  at  the  mouth  of  this 
trunk,  as  they  faw  Bellovcfus,  Elitenius,  and  others,  conduct 
armies  of  their  countrymen  up  it,  and  heard  of  their  fafe  marches 
along  it  to  the  rich  plains  of  Italy  beyond,  would  of  courfe  be 
ftretching  their  pofTeifions  up  the  hiils  more  and  more,  towards 
Great  St.  Bernard  and  the  Po,  alon^  the  benefici.tl  current  of 
the  Drance ;  which  road  would  be  tt;e  firft  part  of  thofe  moun¬ 
tains  tha**  was '  inhabited,  and  fo  form  a  girdle  of  population 
around  the  body  of  them.  From  this  narr(*v/  ftream  of  popu¬ 
lation,  which  had  mounted  nloft,  like  the  liquid  in  the  thermo¬ 
meter,  againll  the  natural  principles  of  gravitation,  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  bright,  (kies  and  warm  funs,  vve  have  feen  villages  and 
towns  upon  the  Alps,  In  the  line  of  Hannibal’s  great  road  upon 
them.— On  thefe  Alps  of  Great  St.  Bernard,  and  by. the  tem¬ 
ple  of  the  Pennine  Jove,  Hannibal  refied  for  two  whole  days. 
He  thus  gave  time  for  his  wearied  foldiery  and  wearied  cattL 
to  recover  their  great  fatifuje.  He  alfo  afforded  leifure  for  feme 

w  O  '  _ 

that  be  had  left  behind,  if  pohible,  to  overtake  him  here. 
Hannibal  was  upon  the  ridge  of  the  Alps  between  the  20th  and 
28th  vf  Oiflober ;  a  peiicxl  very  late  fi.r  an  army,  for  even  a 
traveller,,  over  this  bleak  and  lofty  Atlas  of  Europe.  The  na¬ 
tural  coldrrefs  of  the  air,  at  this  feafon,  and  fo  great  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  iitiiiorphere  muft  have  been  very  formidable  to 
HAnnibal.  ,* 

From  the  fummit  of  St.  Bernard  the  foldiers  of  S’-.  Bernard 
Tallied  fnim  their  tents,  all  accoutred  for  their  further  march.  I'he 
day  had  juft  begun  to  break.  A  wild  and  frightful  appearance 
prefented  i:fe!f  to  their  view.  'They  caft  their  eyes  around, 
above,  and  beK')w  them.  'Fhe  fnow  lay  thick  upon  the  plain 
on  the  reft  of  this  thick  and  narrow  pafs,  and  on  the  ranges  of 
rock  upon  each  fide  of  it.  From  their  h)fty  eminence,  too,  they 
could  fee  the  mountains  below  them,  as  far  as  their  eyes  could 
range,  all  covered  over  with  fnow,  all  made  difcernible  by  it 
through  ^he  grey  and  hazy  light  of  the  morning,  and  calling  a 
difmal  kind  of  dead  refleclion  upon  the  half-enlightened  (ky.— 
A  dulnefs  appeared  evident  in  the  fleps,  a  defpair  was  marked 
ftrong  in  the  countenances  of  them  all.  Hannibal  perccivrd 
both. — In  fuch  circuniftances,  a  modern  general  would 
ordered  the  foldiers  to  halt,  and  directed  a  dram  to  be  given  to 

'  each 
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each  of  them  out  of  the  ftores,  under  pretence  of  fortifying  their 
ftomachs  ugainll  the  raW,  coiJ  air  of  the  morning,  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  the  fnovvs.  He  would  never  have  rccourfe  to  an 
oration  as  Hannibal  had.  Even  under  the  high  prolpecls  and 
exalting  fpirit  of  Cnridianiry,  m 'dern  philofophy  has  a  ftro.ig 
tendency  to  confider  man  one  while  as  a  mere  being  of  reafon, 
another  while  as  a  mere  machine  a£luated  only  wfth  life.  The 
2:rcat  generals  of  antiquity  appear  to  have  entertained  more  jult 
and  more  raifed  conceptions  of  man.  I'hey  applied  themfelves 
to  him,  as  a  being  compounded  of  reafo  »,  fancy,  and  pa(lionS| 
the  midJ’e  principle  partaking  equally  of  the  two  extremes. 

Air.  Whitaker  here  fhews  the  abruruity  of  Mr.  Dutens,  who 
fuppofes  that  the  folJicrs  of  Hannibal  Had  an  actual  view  of  Italy, 
when  that  general  addrelfed  them  from  a  hill  near  Feneilrelle,  at 
the  bottom  of  the^AIps.  From  the  top  of  Great  St.  Bernard,  and 
the  fouth-wederly  projection,  there,  over  Ital^,  did  Hannibal, 
with  the  Gallic  ambaifad ars  probably  at  his  lide,  point  out  to 
Jiis  foldicis  through  the  clou Js  immediately  under  tiieir  feet,  the 
plains  of  the  Po,  at  the  bafe  of  the  hills.  But  to  what  particular 
point  in  thofe  pTins  is  he  tending?  To  the  neighbourhood  of 
Turin,  the  capital  of  the  Taurini,  a  nation  the  very  next  to 
the  Gauls  of  the  Alps,  in  refpeit  of  tlie  Geneial  when  he 
fhould  dtfeend  into  Italy. — Our  author  here  takes  notice  of  the 
different  tribes  of  Gauls,  vWio  had  extended  th.ur  dominions 
before  the  days  of  Hannibal;  before  the  reduction  of  them  all 
by  the  Romans,  from  the  fourcc  nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Po; 
and  fo  formed  a  cordon  xA  ilrength  acrofs  the  breadth  of  Italy, 
along  the  bafeof  the  Pennine  A‘ps;  which  Hannibal’ might  well 
indicate  to  his  foldiers  from  the  fummit,  as  an  obje^  of  high 
confequence  to  them. — Here  Air.  Whitaker,  from  a  general 
furvey  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul  for  two  thoufanJ  year^,  reft- 
lefs  and  ambitious  of  conqueil:,  illudrates  the  portion,  that  the 
general  character  of  a  nation  occafionally  remains  the  fame 
through  a  courfe  of  ages ;  not,  fays  he,  from  ^any  influence  of 
climate,  as  the  flupidity  of  thofe  mechanicaj  philofkphers  would 
fuggeil,  who  want  to  reduce  fentiment  to  fe  ifation,  and  link 
fpirit  into  matter,  but  from  a  cauie  biftorically  philofophicdl, 

Ehe  identity  of  the  nation  continuing  u  iviolated  in  'the  niafs  of 
he  people,  under  all  changes  of  appellation,  and  all  chances  of 
revolution*.  .  ' 


There  is  a  fen ti men t  fimilar  to  this  forae where  in  the  writings 
>f  Mi  lton,  who  fays  that  the  Fnglifti  are  free,  not  becaufc 
hey  have  a  free  conflitution^  but  becaufc  they  are  by  nature  a  free  and 
iigh-fpirited  people.  The  nature  of  a  fpecies  or  race  continues,  in- 
Ised,  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  throughout  many  ages  ;  yet  the  in* 
luence  of  climate  and  foil,  in  the  formation  of  national  charaAer,  is 
aioubtcdly  alfo  very  confiderabb. 

'  C  3  ‘  The 
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The  road  from  St.  Bernard  to  the  bottom  of  the  Alps  on  the 
fide  of  Italy,  lies  along  the  bank  of  a  current,  in  what  is  called 
the  Feline,  for  the  Pennine  Vale!  a  courfe  of  about  twenty- 
four  miles.  The  road  was  much  more  difficult  to  be  defcended 
than  it  had  bren  to  be  afcended.  It  leaned  down  to  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  alnioft  all  the  march  in  a  headlong  kind  of  defeent,  to¬ 
wards  Italy.  This  rendered  it  fiippery  to  the  foot  of  men,  to 
the  hoof  of  the  cattle,  and  to  the  wheel  of  the  cars.*  T  hey  pro¬ 
ceeded  down  the  Alps  till  they  reached  the  regions  of  vegeta¬ 
tion.  Near  St.  Remy  the  Carthaginians  met  with  a  very  lin¬ 
gular  incident  that  damped  their  fpiiits  effectually.  Intelligence, 
was  brought  to  Hannibal  that  the  horfe  had  come  to  a  pal's  that 
was  abfolutely  impradlicabie.  The  plane  of  the  road  was  funk 
f>  perpendicularly  and  fo  deeply,  that  one  of  the  light  infantry, 
by  trying  the  defeent,  and  holding  with  his  hands  the  bufnes  and 
roots  at  the  fide,  could  hardly  have  let  himfclf  dewm  into  the 
hollow.  This  obftfuftion,  Mr.  Whitaker  thinks,  was  not  any 
thin^:  fimilar  to  that  which  it  has  been  confidercd  by  General 
Melville  to  be.  It  was  not  ^  fuch  a  narrow  path  on  the  fteep 
‘  fide  of  a  large  and  rocky  hill,  as  is  liable  to  be  wafbed  away 
*  by  fajling  rains  and  melting  fnows/  7'he  hollow  w^ay  was 
all  one  bed  of  rock.  The  end,  at  w’hich  it  had  broke  off  from 
the  road' preceding,  was  left  with  a  deep  and  perpendicular  face 
offolidftonej  occafioned,  probably,  by  an  earthquake.  After 
trying  other  expedients,  Hannibal  rdblvcd  to  cut  down  the 
perpendicular  wall  cf  rock,  fo  as  to  render  it  dcfcendible  for  his 
horfes  and  cars.  The  Carthaginians  felled  a  number  of  very 
large  trees,  that  were  growing  clofe  to  the  road,  and  in  the 
wood  of  Larches  immediately  around  them.  They  lopped  off 
the  heads  and  the  branchfes  from  them.  With  all  they  raifed  a 
vaft  pile  of  fiiel  upon  the  rocks  of  the  perpendicular  wall.  As 
foon  as  a  ftrong  wind  arofe  for  kinding  the  pile,  they  fet  fire  to 
it.  The  trees,  being  of  a  refinous  nature,  would  foon  flame. 
The  rocks  appeared  glowing  beneath  with  the  intenfenefs  of  the 
heat  above.  They  then  applied  vinegar  to  them,  to  fohen  them 
for  fplitting;  and  finally  opened  the  burning  rocks  with  their 
pickaxes.— In  oppofttion  to  the  ridicule  thrown  of  late  on  this 
relation  of  a  matter  of  fj£l,  Mr.  Whitaker  makes  a  variety  of 
remarks  on  the  vicifficudes  of  phyfical  knowledge,  which  is 
fometimes  retrograde  in  its  movements ;  for  we  find  the  ancients 
poflefled  of  degrees  of  phyfical  knowledge  with  which  we  our- 
felves  were  muflly  or  entirely  unacquainted.  And  he  mentions 
feveral  incidents  which  (hew  very  ftrongiy  the  natural  recourfe 
of  the  human  mind,  in  different  ages,  and  at  different  regions, 
to  fuch  united  inftruments  of  operation  as  fire  and  liquid  for 
better  fplitting  of  rocks.  ,On  the  third  day  after  they  left  St, 
Bernard's,  in  the  evening,  the  Carthaginians  arrived  at  Aofla, 

four- 
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four *and- twenty  miles  below  great  St.  Bernard,  and  within  thd 
very  confines  of  Italy. 

Hannibal,  in  this  ever-memorable  march,  had  loft  a  number 
of  men.  Having  refreftied  his  troops  at  Aofta,  he  purfued  hit 
march  into  Italy,  with  an  army  confiding  now  of  no  more 
than  SIX  thousand  horse,  and  twenty  thousand  foot; 
eight  thoufand  of  the  latter  being  Spaniards,  and  twelve  thou* 
fand  Africans. 

With  regard  to  the  much-agitated  and  curious  queftlon  con¬ 
cerning  the  palTage  of  Hannibal  over  the  Alps,  the  opinions  en¬ 
tertained  on  that  fubjeft  feem  now  to  be  narrowed  to  two:  that 
here  maintained  with  fo  much  learning,  ingenious  concaten¬ 
ations  .of  circumftances  the  mod  remote  from  each  other  in 
place  and  time,  and  fervent  eloquence,  by  Mr.  Whitaker  j  and 
that  efpoufed  and  defended  by  General  Robert  Melvill,  an  anti¬ 
quarian,  a  critic,  and  a  general  rcholar,as  well  as.  an  accompliflied 
L  and  very  diftinguiflied  military  officer,  who  in  1775  went  on  a  tour 
through  the  Alps  in  order  to  inveftigate  the  courfe  of  Hannibal 
on  the  fpot.  Allowing  the  authority  of  Livy  (whofe  inaccuracy 
is  Candidly  admitted  in  the  work  before  us  in  many  inftances), 
we  are  almoft  compelled,  by  the  reafoning  of  Mr.  Whitaker,  to 
adopt  the  opinion,  that  the  route  of  Hannibal  lay  by  Lauriol  in 
Dauphiny,  Lyons,  Geneva,  Martigny,  and  the  Great  Sc.  Ber¬ 
nard  :  if  we  prefer  the  authority  of  Polybius,  where  that  author 
differs  from  Livy,  we  (hall  be  inclined  to  the  opinion  of  Ge-. 
neral  Melvill,  who  brings  him  by  Chamberri,  along  the  vale  of 
the  IfeVe,  and  the  Little  St.  Bernard.  The  General  and  Mr. 
Whitaker  meet  together  in  the  vale  of  Aofta.  The  route  taken 
by  the  General,  as  well  as  that  purfued  by  the  Divine,  has  been 
found  pra6licable  agiin  and  again,  and  it  certainly  led  more  di- 
re6lly  to  its  object.  It  was  proper  that  Hannibal  (hould  go  up 
the. Rhone,  in  order  to  avoid  his  enemies,  but  not  farther  than 
was  neceffary  for  that  purpofe.  The  GeneraPs  route,  ftrongly 
fiipported  on  the  whole  by  the  dates  and  diftances,  and  fome 
other  circumftances  mentioned  in  the  Greek  hiftorian,  is  alfo 
that  which  would  appear,  for  aught  that  is  recorded,  the  moft 
eligible  to  a  commander.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we 
attend  to  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Whitaker,  and  particularly 
what  he  fays,  Vol.  1.  p.  272,  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  White  Rock, 
and  to  the  retrograde  motions  in  H<^nnibal’s  army,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  treachery  of  the  Salaffi,  our  opinion  will  be  not 
a  little  (haken. — It  is  to  be  obferved,  at  the  fame  time,  that  if 
flrong  fails  are  fometimes  urged  by  Mr.  Whitaker  with  much 
energy  and  effed,  he  helps  out  weaker  arguments,  in  other  in¬ 
ftances,  by  the  power  of  a  vigorous  imagination,  and  a  peculiar 
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talent  for  happy  and  natural  conjedlure.— On  the  whole,  Mr# 
Whitaker  is,  in  fome  refpcvEts,  to  General  Melvil,  what  Livy 
was  to  Polybius^, — But,  concerning  the  queftron  in  difpute, 
our  readers  will  form  their  own  opinion?  And,  that  they  may 
the  better  be  enabled  to  do  this,  we  lhall  here  take  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  noticing  a  few  inadvertencies  in  Mr.  Whitaker’s  ac¬ 
count  of  General  Melvil’s  delineation  ;  one,  aril  ih:  t  the  molt 
material  of  which,  he  has  conected  in  a  table  of  eirata,  and  no 
doubt  would  have  corrcdled,  or  may  yet  correct,  the  c  thers, 
when  they  are  pointed  out.  For,  v/ith  whatever  degree  of  fe- 
verity  our  author  hdS  thought  fit  to  criticiie  on  the  opinions 
of  moft  of  the  authors  whom  he  has  quoted,  he  mull  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  treated  General  Melvil  har.dfomcly;  and  he  has 
acknowledged  his  obligations  to  him  for  a  communication 
which  he  had  received  irem  him  of  an  imp.^’oved  fet  of  maps  of 
the  King  of  Sardinia’s  dominions  by  Drury ;  having  on  it  a 
trace  of  Hannibal’s  route  acrofs  the  Alps,  laid  down  according 
to  the  General’s  own  invcltigation,  with  explanatory  obferva- 
tions  written  thereon  with  his  own  hand. 

Mr.  Whitaker  having  reprefented  it  as  G,"neral  Mclvil’s 
opinion,  that  the  Carthaginians  had  been  carried  up  the  Rhone 
fo  far  as  Lyons,  found  out,  and  acknowledged,  that,  according 
to  the  General,  they  had  reached  no  farth(^^  than  about  the  pre- 
fent  pofition  of  St.  Rambut,  near  the  Rhone,  when  they  turned 
caftwards, .  through  Upper  Dauphine,  into  the  Alps.  Mr. 
Whitaker,  Vol.  1.  p.  86,  fays,  that  General  Melvil  conducts 
Hannibal  jfrom  Les  Efchelles  to,  the  plain  of  Chamberri  up  thq 
river  Yere.  He  (hould  have  faid  down  the  river. — P.  87,  for 
the  right  read  the  left  of  a  rapid  current,  without  name  —and 
for  ‘  clfe  on  the  left  of  a  hill^  &c.  read,  having  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  ot  the  afeent  Ikirted  La  Roche  Blanche  on  his  right  hand, 
as  being  the  lowermoft  bill  of  the  range  which  runs  up  to  the  top- 
paflage ;  a  vale  wide  and  long  enough  to  contain  Hannibal’s  army. 
•  —At  the  clofe  of  the  pafl'age  (beginning  laft  line  of  p.  89),  ‘  In  the 

*  alcent  to  St.  Didier,  therefore,  I  fuppofe  that  dangerous  pafs 
to  be,  which  the  General’s  memory  is  obliged  to  fix  fo  indeii- 

*  nitely  at  prefent,  as  to  place  it  a  few. hundred  yards  below  the 
.  ^  union  of  the  river  and  the  brook.’ — This  paflage  ought  to  be 

omitted  as  both  inaccurate,  as  may  be  feen  on  looking  back  to 
line  8th  of  the  fame  page — and  the  paflage  which  precedes  it. 


* 


•  A  Dative  of  Megalopolis,  in  Greece,  fent  as  a  hoftage  to  Rome, 
acquired  the  firiendfliip  and  confidence  of  fome  of  the  principal  Ro¬ 
mans.  He  was  a  man  of  bufinefs  as  well  as  a  philofopher ;  and  he 
made  it  a  j^at  to  vifit  the  feenes  he  dcfcribes, 
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beginning  at  1.  23,  p.  89,  ‘  the  road  appears,*  &c.  onward  to 

*  for  St,  Didier,*  laft  line  of  that  page,  ought  to  be  fupcrfeded 
by  the  following :  ‘  from  that  difficult  part  of  the  way  the  road 
defcends  with  fome  croffings  and  re-croffings  of  the  river  that 
comes  from  Little  St.  Bernard  to  a  fteeper  part  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  at  its  bottom,  in  the  vale  of  Aofti,  near  the  village  of  St. 
Didier,  fituated  a  little  above,  its  junction  with  the  river  Doria 
Grande.  The  General  thence  comes  down  by  Merges,  La 
Sala,  Derbe,  Avife,  ,and  Livrogne,  to  the  city  of  Aolti,  and 
pafles  through  its  long  and  winding  valley  by  Verrex  to  Jurea, 
Of  its  environs  ;  wl^cnce  Hannibal,  after  having  rep  >feJ  his 
army  for  fome  time,  marched  againft  the  capital  of  the  Tauriiii, 
Turin.* 

P.  92,  1.  2 — 7,  the  pafiage  beginning  ‘  thence  up/  and 
ending  ‘  Lemincum,*  is  more  correftly  as  follows  :  ‘  thence  up 
‘  the  gully,  and  along  a  valley  between  high  hills  on  the  bank^ 

*  of  a  fmall  river  called  Yere  (but  entirely  different  from  the 

*  Guier,  or  Yere,  juft  mentioned)  which,  riling  not  far  from 

*  Les  Efchelles,  runs  north-eafterly,  and  falls  into  the  Leiffe  near 
^  Chamberry  j  to  Lemincum,*  &c. 

P.  92,  1.  12,  Mr.' Whitaker  has  here  reprefer. ted  General 
Melvil  as  fuppofing  Hannibal  to  have  croffed  the. Yere  at 
different  places,  which  never  was  the  cafe.  This,  in  all 
probability,  *was  occafioned  by  the  author’s  not  adverting 
to  the  meaning  of  the  terms  right  and  lej%  when  applied  to  ri¬ 
vers.  '  In  military  and  topographical  language,  the  obferver  is 
fuppofed  to  be  placed  in.the.middle_  of  the  current,  turning  his 
back  to  the  fource,  and  looking  down  the  courfe  of  the  river; 
in  which  cafe  the  right  or  left  fides  or  banks  are  thofe  which 
refpedlively  correfpond  to  thofe  parts  of  his  own  body.  For 
example :  when  Hannibal  marched  north,  or  up  the  eaft  fide  of 
the  Rhone,  after  his  paffage  of  that  river,  he  marched  on  the 
left  bank ;  becaufe,  had  he  been  placed  in  the  middle  of  it,  and 
looking  down  towards  the  fea,  that  bank  would  have  been  upon 
his  left  hand.  In  ftiort,  if  we  confider  a  river  as  a  man  "placed 
on  his  back,  whofe  bead  reprefents  the  fource  and  feet  the’ em¬ 
bouchure,  we  can  never  be  at  a  lofs  for  the  precife  exnreffions 
to  be  employed  in  afeertaining  localities,  where  rivers  arc 
concerned. 

Vol.  11.  p.  1 17, 1.  4.  The  author  feems  to  reftri£l  too  clofely 
the  meaning  of  the  term  /rough,*  which  in  common  language 
fignifies,  not  the  bed  or  channel  of  a  river,  but  the  valley,  ravin, 
or  gully,  in  which  the  river  flows,  particularly  in  mountainous 
countries.  The  fame  obfervation  may  be  applied  to  p.  1 19,  1.  2. 

Seldom,  if  ever,  have  we  feen  a  greater  power  of  learning, 
knowledge  of  varLus  kinds,  and  of  vigorous  fancy  bearing  on 

any 
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any  point,  than  that  which  jias  commanded  our  Attention  in  the 
volumes  before  us.  The  general  refult  of  oiir  author^s  ob- 
fervatlons,  and  light  thereby  thrown  on  the  main  queftion,  is, 
perhaps,  of  lefs  confequence  than  the  llirewd  remarks  and  pro¬ 
found  obfervaiions  that  are  made  collaterally  on  other  fubje<3s. 
The  inveftigation  of  Hannibal's  courfe,  from  an  exuberancy  of 
genius  and  learning  carried  to  great  length,  is  now  and  then 
happily  relieved  by  intereftine  digreffions,  among  which  we 
were  particularly  ftruck  with  the  account  that  is  given  of  the 
Alpine  monks,  Vol.  II.  p.  50.  The  manner  of  life  and  cuf- 
toms  of  the  ihepherds  on  the  loftier  ridges  of  the  Alps,  is  alfo, 
particularly  interefting,  Mr.  Whitaker’s  digreffions  to  the 
prefent  ftate  of  France,  or  the  rulers  of  France,  whom  he 
ja(hes  with  fcorpions,  arc  particularly  animated.  Speaking  of 
the  republic  of  France,  he  calls  it  a  ‘  produdlion  of  the  groflcft 
^  and  moft  pompous  perjury,  which  has  rifen  up,  like  a  puff- 
^  ball  from  a  dunghill,  in  the  dark,  fure  to  diiappear  as  fud- 
f  denly  as  it  fprung,  to  fpend  itfelf  in  its  own  emiffiohs  of 
*  fmoke  and  foot,  and  torefoJve  into  its  generative  dung  again.' 
The  charafter  of  Mr.  Whitaker’s  ftyle,  (trongly  marked,  needs 
not  to  be  pointed  out  b/the  finger  of  criticifm.  It  is  diftin- 
guiOied,  net  by  what  is  commonly  called  beauty  or  elegance, 
but  by  energy;  an  energy  rifing  fometimes  into  fublimity,  and 
defeending  fometimes  to  coarfenefs,  and  the  environs  of  vul¬ 
garity;  but  always  indicating  a  vigorous  and  various  mind,  la- 
'  boaring  to  exprefs  the  precife  fentiment  in  queftion,  and  neither 
more  nor  lefs,  by  words  that  hit  the  nail  cti  the  head ;  by  a  free 
and  copious  ufe  of  language. — Mr.  Whitaker  is  one,  among 
many '  authors,  who  falfify  the  fenfelefs  proverb,  viz.  ‘  that 
‘  vigorous  fancy  is  not  united  with  faithful  rhemory.'  The 
reverfe  is  commonly  the  truth. 


Art.  VII.  Memoirs  of  Dumourier.  Written  ^hy  himfelf 
TCranJlaUd  from  the  French  by  f.  P.  Beaumont,  pp,  184.  ovo. 
4s*.  boards.  Allen  and  Weft.  London,  1794. 

\ 

'X'HE  intention  of  publi(hing  this  edition  of  Memoirs  of 
Dumourier,  is,  to  prefent  to  the'public  authentic  particu¬ 
lars  of  that  celebrated  charader  in  ais  convenient  a  form,  -  and  at 
as  little  expence,  as  poffible.  Concifenefs  has,  therefore,  been 
ftudied  where  it  could  be  adopted  Without  omitting  fadls,  or  in¬ 
juring  the  fenfe  of  the  work.  With  this  view  the  tranflator 
has  fubftituted  fome  prefatory  obfervations  of  bis  own,  inftead 
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of  the  long  political  (and,  as  the  tranflator  thinks,  uninterefttng) 
difquifitions,  of  which  the  preface  to  the  original  is  compofed. 

Mr.  Beaumont,  having  mentioned  in  a  fummary  manner  fome 
of  the  principal  incidents  in  Dumourier’s  life,  and  given  a  brief 
account  of  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  and  the  ftate 
and  charafters  of  parties  in  France,  proceeds  to  the  memoirs  of 
the  General  written  by  himfelf  i  which  he  begins  at  an  advanced 
period  of  the  revolution. 

The  Convention  of  France,  on  the  igth  of  November,  1792, 
tfTued  a  fulminating  decree,  by  which  they  invited  the  people  of 
Europe  to  throw  olf  their  allegiance  to  their  lawful  fovereigns, 
and  promifed  aid  to  all  who  were  inclined  to  do  fo.  The  army,  at 
this  period,  was  very  ill  provided,  and  Dumourier  came  to  a  nq>« 
ture  with  Pache,  the  war  minifter,  with  the  Jacobins  who  were 
his  fupporters,  and  with  the  Convention.  In  December  the  trial 
of  Louis  XVI.  commenced.  Dumourier,  finding  that  the  lend- 
roents  of  his  army  were  not  favourable  to  their  mild  and  injured 
fovereign,  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  perfecuted  by  Bourdoiinaye 
^  and 'Marat,  and  narrowly  efcaped  aflfaffination.  Dumourier  was 
accufed  of  having  faid,  that  his  only  motive  in  coming  to  Paris 
.  was,  ‘  to  lave  the  moft  honeft  m;*n  in  the  kingdom.’  This  charge 
was  triumphantly  iterated  by  the  fanguinary  fac^on  of  Marar, 
who  urged  it  as  a  proof  of  Dumourier’s  treafon^.  General 
Dumourier  makes  feveral  reflexions  on  the  infamous  conduA 
of  tbofe  members  of  the  Convention  who  took  away  the  life  of 
the  king;  and,  among  other  ftridlures,  we  are  Ifruck  with 
what  follows  f:  ^  Upwards  of  a  hundred  members  cf  the  Con- 
^  vention  printed  and  publilhed  their  opinions  previouily  to  a 

*  knowledge  of  the  faXs  that  were  abfolutely  neceflary  for 
‘  their  proper  information  on  the  fubjeX:  their  votes  therefore 

*  ought  not  to  have  been  received  in  the  decifion :  but  every 
^  privilege  of  an  accufed  man  on  his  trial  was  withheld  from  the 

*  unfortunate  Louis.’ — Dumourier  proceeds  to  recount  vaiious 
expedients  ufed  by  him  to  prevent  the  fate  of  the  king,  and  the 
fentiments  and  b^aviour'  of  the  citizens  of  Paris  at  that  crilis* 
A  refpeXable  tradefman,  with  whom'  the  General  one  day  con- 
verfed  on  the  fubjeX  [the  impending  trial  of  the  king],  anfwercd 
him  with  the  following  remarkable  exprelfibns:  ‘  Citizen,  I  fee 

^  •  In  the  rebellion  in  Scotland  in  1746  fome  perfons  were  appre« 
hended  in  the  village  of  Scone,  and  carried  before  a  magiflrate  under 
a  charge  of  having  drank  to  the  health  of  *  all  honeft  men.*  The 
magiftrate  very  prudently  fet  them  at  liberty,  alledging  a  deficiency  of 
evidence. 

t  As  bearing  fome  analogy  to  a  plea  that  was  urged  in  bar  of 
the  Lord  Jsfttte  Clerk’s  vote,  by  Mr.  Gerald,  on  his  trial  before  the 
Jufticiary  Court  at  Edinburgh. 

^  what 
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*  what  you  would  have  us  do;  but  we  are  cowards,  and  the 
^  king  will  be  facrificed.  What  do  you  hope  frorti  a  city,  that, 

^  having  80,000  armed  men,  fuffered  itfelf  to  be  intimida  ed,  on 

*  the  firft  days  of  September,  by  lefs  than  6000  Marfeillois  and 
‘  Bretons  Our  author  gives  an  account  of  the  fortitude  of 
the  king  at  his  execution;  and,  after  feveral  cbfervations  on  his 
character,  makes  the  following  prophetic  refledtion.  ‘  What 

*  fplendid  or  fecure  exiftence  can  be  the  lot  ('f  a  republic,  ti>e 
‘  foundation  of  which  has  been  laid  in  fuch  abominable  atrocity  ? 
^  The  levity  of  the  French  character  will  be  the  inftrument  of 
‘  vengeance  upon  the  ferocious  wretches  by  w’hom  the  paflions 

*  of  the  nalii>n  have  been  perverted  and  abufed.  Anarchy  muft 

*  be  crulhed  by  the  mcift  vigilant  feverity;  and  many  years  will 
^  revolve  before  the  unhappy  country  of  France  can  be  per- 

*  mitted  or  qualified  to  enjoy  the  beneficial  influence  of  a  nfild 
^  and  limited  government.’  ^ 

We  are  next  prefented.with  an  account  of  certam  conferences 
between  General  Dumouricr  and  M.  Cambon,  minifter  of 
France,  who  avowed  the  ex[>ediency  of  feizing  on  ihe  public 
property  of  all  Belgia,  including  the  plate  of  the  churehes,  and 
the  filver  in  the  banks.  After  this  meafure  (hould  be  put  in 
execution,  the  poverty  of  the  Belgians  would  unite  them  more 
clofely  with  the  interefts  of  France:  he  ad-eii  alfo,  that,  by  the 
policy  of  admitting  them  and  other  countries  to  be  members  of 
the  republic,  the  coiiquefts  of  f  ranco  would  be  extended,  ,  and 
its  treafury  fu|  plied. — Dumourier  goes  on  to  rehte  the,  fuh- 
ftance  of  conferences  he  had  with  feveral  Jacobins,  and  their 
difpofitions  towards  the  king;  to  chara6lerife  the  members  of 
the'executive  council  of  France;  and  to  deferibe  various  mili¬ 
tary  arrangements.  1  he  executive  council,  he  fays,  did  not, 
as  a  body,  interfere  in  the  fjte  of  the  king.  Le  Brun,  Garat, 
and  Roland,  much  regretted  the  tranfaefion;  Claviere  rejoiced 
with  a  malignant  pleafure;  Pache  and  Monge  openly  folicited 
fufFrages  of  condemnation  upon  the  unfortunate  monarch  ;  and 
Gronvelle  allerted,  that  the  honour  of  the  republic  required  his 
death. — Under  the  head  of  military  arrangements  we  find  what 
follows:  ‘  I'o  form  eccentric  and  ridiculous  prijc£ls  feems  a 
‘  prominent  feature  in  the  F rench  charadfer ;  ‘Lt  w'hen  Keller- 
‘  man  came  to  pay  his  refpedls  to  the  Convention,  previous  to 
‘  his  taking  the  command  of  the  army  of  Dauphine,  which 

*  amoun  ed  nearly  to  20,ccc  m^n  (exclufively  of  General  Ei- 
‘  ron’s  army  of  i2,coo  in  the  county  of  Nice)  the  prefident 

*  ordered  him  to  go  and  conquer  Rome.  And  the  General  an- 
<  fwered,  w’-ith  a  gravity  that  muft  make  cne  fmilc,  that  he  w^as 
‘  taking  leave  to  go  to  Rome.’ 
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How  much  the  French  nation  are 'under  the  control  of  the 
Parifians,  is  fet  forth  the  more  forcibly,  that  it  is  done  by  the 
bye  and  unintentionally.  ‘  It  was  fettled  between  the  Giron- 
‘  difts  and  the  Jacobins,  that  both  Pache  and  Roland  Ihould 
‘  quit  the  miniftry:  with  regard  to  Pache,  the  change  was 
‘  fplendid;  for  he  obtained  the  mayoralty  of  Paris*/  General 
Dumourier  defcribes  the  charadter  and  condudl  of  Rolarid,  the  > 
minifter  for  tlie  interior  or  home  department  of  France :  ‘  The 
‘  real  charsfterirtics  of  Roland  were  integrity  and  philanthropy; 

‘  yet  he  wiftied  to  imitate  the  rigid  morals  and  cenforial.  auhe- 
‘  rity  of  Cato;  but  [he]  not  pofleffing  the  talents  and  boldnefs 
‘  of  his  Roman  model,  the  imitation  was^  awkward  and  unna- 
‘  tural.  He  was  near,  though  not  fathionable,  in  his  apparel, 

‘  and  preferved  in  his  deportment  the  proper  gravity  of  a  mi- 
‘  nirter.’— ‘  Madame  Roland  was  between  thirty  and  forty 
‘  years  of  age,  of  a  lively  appearance,  elegant  in  drefs,  and  witty 
‘  and  refined  in  converfation.  She  had  a  levee  every  day,  at 
‘  which  all  the  diftinguifhed  men  of  the  capital  attended.  To 
‘  thefe  her  partizans  a  weekly  dinner  was  given  at  the  houfe  of 
/-*  her  hufband;  and  it  was  on  fuch  occafions  that  the  abilities  of 
*  Madame  Roland  Ihonc  confpicuoufiy.  All  public  topics  were 
^  ‘  difeufled,  and-  (he  was  the  urtdifputed  arbitrefs  of  opinion* 

‘  The  following  anecdote  is  a  ftriking  proof  of  the  fpirit  with 
‘  which  Ihe  was  capable  of  conducing  herfelf.  When  her  huf- 

A  O' 

‘  band’s 'credit  had  greatly  decUned,  he  became  the  fubjecl  of  a 
‘criminal  accufation,  by  a  vyocthlefs  man  of  the  name  of  Vi- 
‘  zard.  Madame  Roland  being,  on  this  account,  interrogated 
‘  at  the  bar  of  the  National  Affembly,  made  this  anfwcr  to  one 
‘  of  the  queftions  afked  her:  “-l  am  the  wife  of  citizen  Ro- 
land :  I  hear  the  name  of  a  virtuous  man,  to  whom  1  am 
“  proud  of  being  allied.” — It  was,  however,  a  difadvantage  to 
‘  Rol';tnd  that  he  was  implicitly  fubfervient  to  the  diredlion  of 
^  his  wife  ;  for  Ihe  took  no  pains  to  conceal  her  afcendancy,  the 
‘  appearance  of  which  diminifhed  the  value  that  might  otherwife 
‘  have  been  placed  on  her  talents  and  affiftance.’ 

Our  celebrated  author  having  given  an  account  of  the  nego- 
ciations  of  France  with  England  and  Holland,  ineffedfually  ter- 
1  minated  by  the  P'rench  government  declaring  war  againft  both 
thefe  countries,"  fays,  ‘  Had  France  preferved  her  fenfes,  happy' 

‘  would  it  have  been  for  the  civilifation  and  liberties  of  Europe; 

‘  but,  alas  !  reform  has  been  fupplantcd  by  anarchy^ — juftice, 

*  \yhat  may  we  conjeflure  the  fate  of  Britain  to  be  when  it  might 
be  faid,  that  the  miniller  of  war  was  honoured  by  changing  his  fi tu¬ 
ition  for  that  of  Lord  Mayor  of  London  i 

‘  mercy, 
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*  mercy)  and  gratitude,  have  been  fullied  by  the  mod  atrocioirs 

*  cniekies — and  the  facred  altars  of  the  Deity  have  been  over- 
^  thrown  1^  the  blafphenMus  violence  of  atheiftical  prefump- 
^  ^n*’ — 't^bde  are  the  principal  topics  touched  on  in  what  is 
endded.  The  Firft  Part  of  the  Memoirs  before  uS.  In  part  fe- 
cond  he  gives  an  account  of  his  expedition  into  Holland ;  the 
firft  operations  of  his  army ;  the  caufes  that  compelled  him  to 
depart  for  the  grand  army;  the  oppreffive  conduct  of  the  French 
agents  in  the  Netherlands,  who  were  ordered  by  Dumourier  to 
Ittve  Antwerp;  the  retreat  of  the  French  from  the  frontiers  of 
Holland ;  his  conference  with  the  celebrated  Colonel  Mack  at 
AA;  and  plan  for  liberating  the  royal  family  of  France. — 
Bournonville,  the  minifter  of  war,  and  four  commiflioners,  ar¬ 
rive  at  Dumourier’s  quarters  at  St.  Amand — they  attempt  to 
fu4)cnd  the  General,  who  caufes  them  to  be  arrefted  and  fent  tO' 
Touriiay — the  General  narrowly  efcapes  aflaflination,  and,  v/ith 
ibme  of  bis  faithful  officers  and  troops,  departs  for  the  Imperial 
quarters.' — A  truce  had  been  made  between  the  French  and  the 
Auftrians  y  and  the  Prince  of  Cobourg,  in  a  proclamation  of  the 
5A  of  April,  had  declared  his  refolution  to  cooperate  with  Du- 
mourier  for  the  reftoration  of  monarchy  and  good  order  in 
France,  according  to  the  conftitution  of  1789.  But,  on  the 
9A  of  Aat  month,  the  Prince  ifTued  a  fecond  proclamation,  in 
^icb  he  declared,  that  henceforward  he  was  to  carry  on  war 
agaioft  France  on  account  of  the  Emperor,  and  hold  fuch  towns 
as  be  might  capture,  by  right  of  conqueft,  and  with  a  view  to 
ultli^e  indemnification.  ^  By  this  meafure  all  hopes  of  the 

*  exertions  of  the  cpnftitutional  party  were  deftroyed,  and  the 

<  combined  powers,  in  appearing  to  be  influenced  by  the  ra- 
^  pacity  of  conqueft,  have  confolidated  the  opinions  of  the 
^  French  armies  in  favour  of  the  republic,  the  aflerticn  and 

*  fupport  of  which  they  now  conceive  to  be  the  only  means  of 
^  faving  their  country.  This  proclamation,  fo  injurious  to  the 

*  credit  and  fuccefs  of  the  campaign,  was  ifTued  by  the  decifion 

<  of  the  minifters  of  the  combined  powers  at  the  congrefs  of 
^  Antwerp.  Dumourier  now  perceived  that  the  plan  he  had 

*  concerted  with  the  Auftrians  was  abortive ;  and,  without 
‘  making  ufelefs  remonftranccs,  he  determined'  to  aft  con- 
^  fiftently  with  principle,  and  the  charafter  he  had  hitherto 
^  maintained.’  General  Dumourier,  in  conclufion,  declares 
bis  political  fentiments,  gives  his  advice  to  the  emigrants,  and 
makes  fomc  refleftions  on  the  prefent  ftatc  of  France.  ‘  He 

*  abhors,  and  has  frequently  invoked  the  punifhment  of  Hea- 

*  ven  upon  the  wretches  whofe  crimes  have  diftrafted  and  dif- 

*  honoured  Fraticc;  but  the  delirium  of  the  whole  people  he 

*  views,  with  a  kinder  and  pitying  regret,  and  is  (hocked  at  the 

<  apparent 
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<  apparent  diftance  to  the  end  of  war^  the  continuance  of 

<  which  is  fo  repugnant  to  humanity/  To  all  defcriptions  of  emi¬ 
grants  Dumourier  thinks  it  his  duty  to  give  this  advice :  that  it 
is  at  leaft  not  confiftent  with  prudence  to  brand  an  immenfe 
majority  of  twenty- five  millions  of  people  with  the  name  of 
rebels. 


This  compofitlon  has  that  marked  charafter  which  ufually 
diftinguifhes  the  narratives  of  vigorous  fpirits,  and  which  is 
eafily  impreffed  on  the  imagination  and  the  memory  of  the 
reader.  To  the  intereft  arifing  from  fafts  and  circumftances 
painted  from  life,  Dumourier  adds  the  importance  of  many  pro¬ 
found  political  refle^ons,  and  the  attraftion  of  appearing  uni¬ 
formly  on  the  fide  of  virtue,  good  order,  and  due  fubordination 
!  to  monarchy  under  certain  limitations  and  reftriflions,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  delpotifrii  On  the  one  hand,  and  anarchy  on  the  other. 
Yet  to  him,  as  well  as  to  Fayette,  an  afylum  has  been  refufed 
by^he  moft  a£live  powers'  confederated  for'  the  deftruflion  of 
the  prefen t  French  ufurpation.  The  lirft  emigrants,  breathing 
a  fpirit  congenial 'with  that  of  courts,  have  perhaps  prejudiced 
the  minds  of  princes  and  minifters  againft  the  emigrants  of  the 
fecond  clafs,  who  did  not  leave  their  country  while  there  was 
any  hope  that  the  exiftence  of  the  monarchv  could  be  united, 
and  add  fecurity  to  the  privileges  of  tht  peptic.  It  has  accord- 
ingly  been  faid,  that  Fayette  wks  treacherous  to  Louis,  and  t|iat 
it  was  the  real  aim  of  Dumourier  to  fet  afide  the  pr^ent  royal 
family,  and  to  efiablifh  a  new  fucceflion  of  French  kings  of  the 
family  of  Orleans,  under  whom  he  himfelf  would  have  poflefied 
the  great  fway  of  government.  Of  thefe  furniifes  it  is  not  our 
province. to  judge.  But  the  ambition  of  reuniting  the  Seven 
with  the  Catholic  Provinces,  and  forming  the  whole  into  one 
political  powerj  of  which  he'  himfelf,  under  whatever  name, 
which  has  been  alfo  fufpedled,  would  have  been  more  worthy 
of  the  courage,  decifion,  promptitude,  and  adventurous  ge¬ 
nius,  of  Dumourier,  and  to  fo  ardent  a  fpirit  more  natural, 
than  to  move  fuch  enginery  at  fo  great  a  rifk,  for  the  fake  of 
fecondary  and  precarious  power  under  fuch  a  charadfer  as  the 
Duke  of  Orleans^  If,  however,  we  are  to  difregard  furmifes, 
and  pay  refpe£l  to  the  folemn  declarations  of  Dumourier,  ve¬ 
rified,  in  fomc  degree,  by  the  teftimonies  to  which  he  appeals, 
and  his  own  a£lions,  we  cannot  confider  him  otherwife  than 
as  a  virtuous  and  patriotic  citizen,  as  well  as  a  confum- 
mate  politician,  and  a  great  military  commander.  At  any  rate 
Europe  is  indebted  to  M.  Dumourier  for  a  lively  difplay,  in 
the  publication  before  us,  of  manv  of  the  myfttries  •  of  the 
I  rcnch  revolution.  The  few  freedoms  ufed  by  the  tranflator 
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with  his  original,  appear  to  be  judicious.  His  tranflation  is 
faithful,  cafy,  and  pcrfpicuous.  But  we  have  to  obfervc,  that 
Mr.  Beaumont,  with  many  other  tranflators,  and  writers  of  all 
kinds,  deviates  from  the  idiom,  and  of  confequence  the  purity 
(on  which  its  very  permanence  as  a  language  depends),  when  he 
makes  ufe  of  fuch  Frenchified  phrafes  as  thefe :  ‘  rendered  com- 

*  pletely  abortive  all  attempts,^  p.  55,  1.  5.— ‘  And  renders  Hill 

•  farther  diftant  the  probability:’ — inftcad  of,  rendered  all  at¬ 
tempts  completely  abortive,  &c. 


Art.  VIII.*  The  Life  of  fohn  Hunter.  By  f^fje  Foot^  Sur^ 

geon.  pp.  287.  8vo.  4s<  boards.  London:  printed  for 
.  Becket.  1794* 

A  S  a  fpecimen  of  the  ftyle  and  fpirit  of  this  work,  we  lay  be- 
fore,  our  readers  a  few  of  the  firft  paragraphs,  which  con¬ 
tain  a  lift  of  negations,  or  catalogue  of  circumftances,  with  an 
account  of  which  Mr.  Foote  does  not  mean  to  favour  his 
readers : 

‘  It  is  not  my  Intention  to  enter  into  a  minute  account  of  the  life 
of  John  Hunter;  nor  to  pretend  to  be  nicely  accurate  in  the  dates  of 
thofe  domcfiic  tranfitions,  from  childhood  to  that  period  which  ter 
minates  the  career  of  human  adion. 

*  John  Hunter  was  a  younger  brother  of  the  late  Dr.  Wiliam 
Honter>  and  was  born  in  the  county  of  Lanerk,  in  Scotland,  fomc 
time  about  the  year  1728 

‘  Nothing  that  has  reached  my  knowledge  till  lately,  has  been  faid 
of  the  tranfadions  of  his  youth.  And  as  1  do  not  afpire  after  adding 
.  another  inllance  to  the  naiural  defire  in  man  for  propagating  wonders, 
I  fliall  fuppofe  that  when  John  Hunter  was  in  the  arms  of  his  nurfe,  he 
was  feen  exadly  like  any  other  child  in  a  fimilar  fituation ;  that  he  was 
i^ot  difeovered  in.  performing  any  of  thofe  romantic  feats  which  have 
been  faid,  by  the  fecond-fighted,  to  be  precurfors  of  future  great 
achievements  ;  that  he  was  neither  deteded  in  playing  with  a  ferpent, 
thrufting  his  hand  into  the  mouth  of  a  lion,  nor  flaring  the  keen  eyes 
of  the  eagle  through  arid  through,  till  he  forced  him  to  blink  at  his 
own,  the  keeneJi.  Nor  (hall  I  attempt  to  amufe  with  any  anecdotes' 
of  young  Hunter  during  his  fcholaftic  education;  whether  his  ge 
ftius  was  fo  unbridled  and  overbearing,  as'  not  to  be  brought  to  fub 
mit  to  the  trammels  of  difeipline ;  whether  from  that  time  he  had 
fixed  the  determination  never  to  read,  which  he  has  been  declared  to 
continue  during  his  latter  days;  nor  whether  he  had  any  education,' 
excepting  fuch  as  thofe  have  who  are  bound  apprentices  to  a  com* 
mon  trade. 

•  A  wheelwright  or  a  carpenter  he  certainly  was,  uhtil  the  event 
of  William' Hunter  becoming  a  public  ledurer  in  anatomy,*  changed 
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the  fcheme  of  his  future  occupations,  and  determined  him  to  accept 
the  invitation  of  his  brother;  to  lay  down  the.chiflel,  the  rule,  and 
the  mallei ;  and  take  up  the  knife,  the  blow-pipe,  and  the  probe/ 

After  rnentioning  a  variety  of  general  traits  in  Mr.  Hunter^s 
charadler,  by  no  means  in  the  mofi:  favourable  point  of  view, 
Mt.  Foot  ‘grres  thTrogh  a  iahoinTd  TTnrc^h’gnTrcmTjfThcTnerttS^^^^ 
all  his  publications,  tite  general  aim  of  which  is  to  fhew  that 
they  had  no  claim  to  originality.^  Where  that  cannot'  be  made 
our,  they  are  blamed  for  their  prolixity,  or  their  obfeurity;  fails 
are  called  in  qu*.ftion,  and  experiments  doubted.  Whcrercvery 
other  form  of  attack  fails,  recourfe  is  had  to  raillery. 

Not  content  with  cenf  iring  Mr.  Hunter  as  an  author  and  a 
public  charaiter,  this  biographer  purfues  him  into  the  privacies 
ot  life,  'finds  fault  with  his  peculiar  'mode  of  ^preventing  his  fliirt 
fleeves  from  being  foiled  when  employed  in  diflciling.  Nor 
does  he  leave  him  even  where  he  v/ilhed  to  leave  the  world, 
but  follows  him  into  his  little  country. retirement. 


Lives  are  generally  written  either  by  fome  perfon  partial  to 
the  charadler  of  n'  friend,  whofe  virtues  he  thinks  worthy  of 
.  being  more  extenlivcly  known,^  or  to  gratify  public'  curiofity 
relative  to  an  individual  eminent  for  talents,  or  fplendid  from 
fituation.  De  .niortuls  ml  mft  bonumf\%  a  maxim  fo  congenial 
to  the  better  feelings  of  human  nature,  that  the  confcioufnefs»of 
harbouring  even  the  fmalleft%  portion  of  hidden  malice  to¬ 
wards  any  man,  would  deter  every  perfon,  of  an  ingenuous 
I  mind,  from  becoming  his  Wograpl^r,  however  well  he  might 
be,  in  other  refpeCis,  qualified  for  the  tafk.  Very  different, 
however,  is  the  conduit  of  the  author  of  the  performance  now 
before  us.  No  fooner  is  the  man  dead,  with  whom,  during 
life,  he  was  at  perpetual  variance,  whefe  opinions  he  attacked, 
and  whofe  praiiice  he  decried,  than  he  feizes,  with  indecent 
hafte,  the  opportunity  of  publifhing,  not  the  life,  for  of  every 
particular  relative  to  Mr.  Hunter,  excepting  thofe  which  floated 
Ipofely  on  the  public  mind,  he  is  lamentably  ignorant,  but  what 
may  be  better  entitled  a  fevere  invedlive  on  his  charailer,  and 
an  acrimonious  criticifm  on  his  works. 

Notwithflanding  the  many  faults  that  are  found  with  Mr. 
Hunter’s  ftyle,  and  the  often-repeated  aflertions  that  ac  could 
not  write  a  line  of  Englifh,  his  publications  have  always  been 
intelligible,  and  his  plain,  manly  manner  of  expreffing  nimfelf, 
in  our  opinion  at  leaft,  is  far  preferable  to  the  inflated  fuftian 
accompanying  this  ungenerous  attack  on  his  charailer.  Nor 
do  wc  envy  the  happinefs  of  a  mind  that  can  be  gratified  either 
in  the  publication  or  the  perufal  of  fuch  a  feries  of  perverted 
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fa£^s  and  calumnies.  But  wc  have  no  doubt  but  that  the 
arrows  of  detradlion  will  rebound  equally  blunted  from  the 
maufoleum  of  John  Hunter,  now  that  he  is  no  more,  as  they 
did  from  his  perfon  while  be  lived,  and  was  able  to  repel  thofe 
anta|;onifts  whom  he  thought  worthy  ot  oppofition. 


ArTo  IX.  Jt  Treatife  on  the  Blood ;  or^  General  Arrangement  of 
man^  important  Fa£is  relative  to  the  tfjital  Fluid  \  with  fome 
curfory  Ubfervations  on  the  Theory  rf AnitMl  Hiat\  interfperfed 
with  pathological  and  phjftological  Remarks  from  the  Inductions 
of  modern  Chemiftry.  By  Hugh  MoifeSy  Surgeon  of  the  JVeJlern 


Kegiment  of  Middleftx  Militia^  and  late  Senior  Pt^l  to  the 
General  Hojpitaly  Nottingham,  London :  printed  for  T .  Evans. 
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Merc  compilation  from  fuch  tenures  as  every  young  man 
hears,  and  fuch  books  as  every  young  man  reads  in  the 
courfe  of  a  common  medical  education.  We  would  counfd 
Mr.  Moifes  to  await  the  fale  of  this  book  before  he  publifhes  the 
general  fyftem  of  medicine  with  which  he  threatens  the  public. 


Art.  X.  Ferijhta^s  HiJIory  of  Dekiany  from  the  firjl  Ma^ 
hummedan  Conqfeejis:  a  Continuation  from  other  native  Writers 
of  the  Events  in  that  Part  of  Indioy  to  the  Reduction  of  its  lajl 
Monarchs  by  the  Emperor  Aulum  Geer  Aurungzebe :  alfoy  the 
Reigns  of  his  Succejfbrs  in  the  Empire  of  Hindojlan  to  the  prejent 
Day ;  and  the  Hijiory  of  Bengaly  from  the  AcceJJion  of  Aliverdee 
Khan  to  the  Tear  1780.  Comprifed  in  Six  Parts*  By  fonathan 
Scotty  Captain  in  the  Eafi  India  Company's  Servicfy  Perjian 
Secretary  to  the  late  Governor  •General  Warren  HafingSy  Ejq* 
and  Member  of  the  AJiatic  Society  in  Calcutta*  pp.  832.  4to. 
btockdale.  London,  1794. 


TJ'ERISHTA,  author  of  the  hiftory  now  offered  to  the  pub- 
^  lie  in  an  Englifh  drefs,  is  one  of  the  moft  efteemed  writers 
of  Hindoffan,  and  was  of  noble  rank,  and  high  in  office  at  the 
court  of  Ibrahim  Adil  Shaw,  of ‘Beejapore,  one  of  the  Sultans 
ofDekkan.  Befides  the  hiftory  of  the  Dhely  emperors  ♦,  and 
this  of  Dekkan,  Ferifhta  compiled  one  of  every  province  in 
India,  and  many  complete  copies  of  his  works. 


_  r  / 

\  ♦  Tranllatcd  and  publilhcd  many  yean  fince  by.  Colonel  Dow. 

-  ,  Captain 
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Ferifljta’i  Hijicry  of  Dekkan, 

Captain.  Scotfs  intention  was,  to  have  publiflied  a  literal 
tranflation;  but,  on  revifion,  he  thought  it  would  b^  more 
pleafing  to  an  Englifli  ear,  deprived  of  fomc  of  the  numerous 
hyperbolical  epithets,  and  too  frequent  conjun*ftlons,  which 
drew  out  the  periods  to  a  diftradting  lengthy  in  our  language 
hurtful  to  the  fenfe.  To  thofe  who  have  been  in  India,  and  are 
converfant  with  the  hiftory  and  manners  of  the  natives,  fome  of 
the  notes  (fubjoined  occafionally  at  the  bottom  of  the  page)  may 
appear  trivial :  but  every  explanation  is  neceflary  to  re  ider  to 
moft  readers  the  perufal  of  foreign  idioms,  cuftoms,  and  uncom¬ 
mon  names,  fatisfa<ftory.  Uncommon  names  Ke  has  endeavoured 
to  write  as  pronounced  in  the  country,  for  example:'  indead 
of  Nabob  he  writes  Navob^.  .  Our  author  apprifes  his  readers, 
that  from  p.  400,  Vol.  I.  to  the  end  of  the  Nizam  Shawee 
dynafty,  is  not  taken  from  Ferishta,  his  work  concluding 
with  the  fall  of  Alhmed  Nuggur.  What  follows  was  from  a 
work  written  by  Shaw-Nowauz  Khan,  a  nobleman  of  Dekkan, 
entitled,  Maffer  al  'Amna,  or  Biography  of  Nobles.  In  his 
Recount  of  the  Golconda  princes,  Feriftita  was  fo  brief,  thatj 
as  he  mentioned  in  the  Lub  al  Towareekh,  an  abbreviated  hif¬ 
tory  of 'Hindoftan,  our  author  had  recourfe  to  the  work  juft 
mentioned ;  though  it  was  dee^ned  inconvenient,  for  fo  few 
pages,'  to  alter  the  running  title  of  the  volume.  Thus  far  our 
author  in  his  preface.  In  an  introduiSlion  he  gives  a  geogra¬ 
phical  defeription  of  the  Dekkan,  and  a  fummary  (ketch  of  dts 
hKlory  prior  to  its  fubjedlion  to'Mahummedan  conquerors. 

Sultan  Alla  ad  DIeii  HoufTun  Kangoh  Bhamenecj  founder  of 
the  Bhamenee  dynafty  of- Dekkan  fovereigns,  was  originally  an 
inhabitant  of  Dehly,  and  dependent  on  Kangoh,  a  bramin  and 
aftrologer,  high  in  the  favour  of  the  prince  Mohummud  Tugh- 
iuk  Shaw.  It'is  faid  that* he  laboured  under  the  greateft  po¬ 
verty,  Upon  his  requefting  fome  employment  from  the  Bramin^ 
he  gave  him  a  pair  of  oxen,  with  two  labourers,  to  cultivate  a 
piece  of  wafte  ground  near  the  city,  the  produce  of  which 
added  to  his  former  allowance.  As  the  labourers  were  one  day 
at  work,  the  plough  ftuck  in  fome  ^  hard  body,  and  HoulTun, 
upon  examination,  found  it  was  entangled  in  a  chain  round  the 
neck  of  an  earthen  veffel,  which  proved  to  be  full  of  antique 
gold  coins.  He  immediately  carried  them  to  the  Bramin,  who 
commended  his  honefty,  and  informed  the  Prince  of  the  difeo- 
covered  treafure.  The  circumftance  beirig  communicated  to 
the  Emperor  Gheaufe  ad  Dien,  he  ordered  Hoffun  to  the  pre- 


•  In  the  Celtic,  and  other  languages,  the  labials  M,  Mh,  bu 
bh,  and  V  and  Vh^  arc  all  confounded  in  the  pronunciation  into  the 
found  of  K 
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fence,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  command  *  of  one  hundred 
horfe. 

It  is  alfo  related,  that  the  Bramin  afllired  Houflun  he  faw 
from  his  ftars  that  he  would  rife  to  exalted  fortune.*  He  there- 
fore  requefted,  that  when  the  Almighty  fhould  have  beftowed 
royalty  upon  him,  he  would  add  the  name  of  Kang(»h  to  his  own, 
and  appoint  him  his  minifter  of  finance,  in  order  that  he  might 
(hare  with  him  in  immortal  fame.  Houflun  readily  complied 
with  the  rcqueft  of  his  kind  patron.  It  is  faid  alfo  that  his  fu¬ 
ture  dignity  was  prophefied  by  the  venerable  Shekh  Nizam  ad 
Dien  Oulea.  From  thefe  aflurances,  the  ambition  of  reigning 
in  Dekkan,  the  promifed  land  of  empire,  pofleflTed  the  mind  of 
Houflun,  and  he  ardently  fought  for  feme  eftablifliment  in  that 
country,  that  he  might  gradually  obtain  the  jewel  of  his  defires. 
An  opportunity  offers  of  diftinguifliing  himfelf  in  that  country 
by  the  moft  important  military  ferviccs.  He  grew  in  reputa- 
tinn  and  favour  both  with  the  nobility  and  the  army  of  the  Dekf 
'  kan.  Nafir  ad  Dien,  the  Sultan,  obferving  that  greater  atten¬ 
tion  was  paid  to  the  general,  Houflun,  who  by  this  time  had  ac¬ 
quired  the  title  of  Zuffir  Khan,  than  to  himfelf,  and  ,that  the 
^  principal  people  wifhe‘d  him  for  their  fovereign,  judged  it  pru¬ 
dent  to  retire  to  a  more  private  ftation.  Calling  an  army  oi 
Amrahs,  he  declared  himfelf,  from  his  great  age,  incapable  of 
governing,  and  requefted  they  would  cle£f  a  hew  Sultan,  ob¬ 
ferving,  that  Zuffir  Khan,  on  whofe  afpeft  (hone  the  rays  of 
dignity  and  valour,  feemed  to  him  moft  worthy  of  the  throne. 
The  aflembly  with  one  voice  applauded  this  remark.  Accord¬ 
ingly  in  a  chofen  hour  they  placed  the  crown  of  empire  on  his 
head.  The  Kootbah^  was  read  in  his  name,  and  coins  ftruck 
imprefled  with  his  titles  of  Sultan  Alla  Dien  HoulTun  Kangoh 
Bhamene.  Mindful  of  his  promife  to  his  former  patron,  the 
Sultan  entrufted  the  care  of  his  treafury  to  the  Bramin  Kangoh; 
univerfally  allowed  to  be  the  firft  Bramin  who  accepted  an  office 
in  the  fervice  of  a  Muflulman  prince:  before  him  the  Eramins 
never  condefeended  to  engage  in  public  affairs,  but  paflTed  their 
lives  in  the  duties  of  religion,  and  ftudy  of  the  fciences;  indif¬ 
ferent  to  fortune,  and  efteeming  the  fervice  of  princes  as  hurt¬ 
ful  to  virtue,  and  hazardous  to  their  eternal  welfare.  If,  as  phy- 
ficians,  aftronomers,  moralifts,  or  hiftorians,  they  fometimes 
afTociated  with  the  rich  or  powerful,  they  yet  would  never  wear 
the  chain  of  fervitiide  on  their  necks,  though  courted  by  gifts 
and  high  favours.  However,  fince  Kangoh*s  acceptance  of 
employment,  the  drreftion  of  finance  has  been  committed 


•  A  form  of  prayer  or  benedidlion  for  the  fouls  of  all  deceafed 
prophets  and  kings,  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  reigning. fovereign. 

•  '  generally 
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generally  to  Bramlns  by  all  the  princes  of  Dekkan-  The  Sul¬ 
tan  Alla  Dien  died  in  the  lixty-feventh  year  of  his  age.  It  is 
related  of  this  Sultan,  that,  being  a(ked  how,  without  great 
treafures  or  armies,  he  had  acquired  royalty  in  fo  (hort  a  fpacef 
he  replied,  by  affability  to  friends  and  enemies,  and  by  (hewing 
liberality  to  ail  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power*.  The  death  of  this 
prince  happened  in  the  year  of  the  Chriftian  era  1357. 

[  To  be  continued.  ] 


Art.  XI.  A  Cure  for  Canting ;  ^r.  The  Grand  Impoftors  of 
St.  Stephen's  arid  of  Surrey  Chapels  unmajked.  In  a  Letter  to 
Sir  Richard^  Hill^  Bart.  If^ith'  a  few  modeH  Hints  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Williarh  ’  Pitti  By  the  Rev.  W.  IVoolley.^  A.  M.  Chap^ 
lain  of  the  Marjbalfea.  pp,  82.  8vo.  2S.  6d.  Jordan.  Lon¬ 
don,  1794. 

Mr.  Woolley  fays,  that  the  bufinefs  of  preaching  and  praying 
for  hire,  in  this  great  metropolis,  is  almoft  wholly  en- 
grofled  by  intruders  into  the  church,  who  work  cheap — by  men 
without  the  lead  claim  to  moraPor  literary  merit,  who  get  them- 
felves  docked.^  that  is,  have  their  hair  cut,  and  have  art  enough 
to  obtain  a  gown  by  furreptitious  methods.  This  being  the 
cafe,  Mr.  Woolley,  though  he  had  no  great  man  to  take  h*ni 
by  the  hand,  had  littlss  fear  of  being  able  to  fupport  himfelf  by 
occafional  duty,-  A  pecuniary  offer,  was  made  to  him  by  the 
Rev.  Rowland  Hill,  not  very  tempting,  but  he  was  given 
to  unJerftand,  he  fays,  that  other  advantages  would  arife  from 
fuch  an  introiluftion.  Rowland  introduced  him  to  Sir  Richard 
Hill,  and  thereby  raifed  his  hopes  of  fomething  great  from  his 
intereft.  This,  he  fays,  was  merely  to  reconcile  him  to  the 
paltry  fum  of  one  guinea  per  quarter  for  reading  prayers  twice  a 
week  in  his  chapel.  Some  part  of  the  merit  of  this  fcheme,  he 
was  told,  is  due  to  Mr.  Webber  the  gauzemah,  who,  having 
fubfcribed  fome  money  towards  bulling  the  chapel,  ,was  inte- 
refted  in  turning  it  to  the  beft  account.  It  is  no  wonder,  fays 
Mr.  Woolley,  that  this  haberdafher  of  fmall  wares  fhould  drive 
his  phaeton  with  great  velocity.  ‘  The  wheels  receive  a  pe- 
‘  culiar  fmoothnefs  from  the  oil  of  grace i  and  his  horfes  canter 
‘  Vv'ith  the  gee-ho  of  fanatical  contributions.*  The  chaplainftiip 
of  the  Marihalfea  became  vacant,  and  Mr.  Woolley’s  fervices 
I  were  accepted.  The  perquifites  were  but  trifling;  but  he 

*  It  was  by  thefe  arts,  the  Roman  hiflorians  obferve,  that  popu- 
lariiy  and  power  was  fir  It  acquired  by  Julius  Cefar. 
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hoped  he  might  be  able  to  procure  a  fettled  falary  from  govern# 
ment.  Sir  Richard  fpoke  for  him' to  Mr,  Rofe,  and  a  fixed  fa. 
lary  of  50/.  a  year  was  granted.  But  Sir  Sidney  Medows, 
jfCnight  Marfhal,  refufed  to  fign  his  prefentation  in  due  form  5 
and  the  Biibop  of  Winchefter  refufed,  on  the  government  fecu- 
rf.v  propofed,to  give  him  a  tjtle:  obftacles  which  were  afterwards 
removed.  But  in  the  mean  time  Mr.  Woolley  attended  the 
Marfhalfen,  without  a  guinea  in  his  pvirfe,  though  now  and 
then  he  got  a  job  from  fome  clergyman. — Yet  in  this  diftrefsful 
ftate  he  married  a  wife;  and  foon  thereafter  went,  he  fays,  with 
a  generous  Frenchman  to  Paris.  On  his  return  his  company, 
was  ihunr.ed  by  all  his  acquaintance.  He  applii^  for  fome  gra¬ 
tuity  for  his  fervices  at  Surrey  Chapel.  Mr.  Rowland  Hjll  *  tpld 
<  him  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  money  matters;*  and  the 
Gauzeman  told  hirn,  ‘  he  had  not  fet  him  to  work.*  Sir  Ri¬ 
chard,  as  well  as  Mr.  Rowland  Hill,  notwithftanding  all  his 
importunities,  withdrew  their  countenance  from  him,  and  not 
only  refufed  their  application  and  influence  to  obtain  a  chaplain? 
fcip  to  a  reejment  for  him,  but  Mr.  Rowland  was  the  means 
of  his  being  difappointed  of  the  leclurelhip  of  Bpthnal  Green.' 


Nunc  audi  aluram  partem* 

-  Art.  XII.  j1  Dete^ion  of  grofs  Falfehood^  and  a  Difplay  of 
black  Ingratitude  \  being  an  Anfwer  to  a  Pamphlet  lately  pub^ 
lijhed  by  fome  eviUminded  Perfon  under  the  Name  of  the  Rev. 
Willidm  IVooUey^  A.M.  and  addrejfed  to  Sir  Richard  Hilfy  Bart, 
and  to  his  Brother  the  Rev,  Rowland  Hill,  as  the  tyoo  Grand 
Impojiors  of  St.  Stephen's  and  of  Surrey  Chapel.  By  Sir  Richard 
Hill,  Bart,  M.  P.  pp.  72.  8 VO.  15.  6d.  Mathews.  Lon* 
don,  1794. 

pamphlet  of  which  we  have  juft  given  ari  account,  it 
fufficiently  appears,  was  not  written  by  Woolley,  who 
feems  to  be  a  poor,  ignoranr,  low  creature,  but  by  another 
perfon  or  perfons,  by  his  authority,  whom  it  may  be  necelTary 
to  proferute  for  a  libel 

Sir  Richard,  after  a  very  furious  and  folemn  introdudlion, 
regretting  the  neceflity  of  his  prefent  appearance,  and  vindicat¬ 
ing  his  own  fincerjty  and  truth,  informs  us,  that  it  muft  have 
been  at  Icaft  fix  or  feven  years  ago  that  his  brother  Rowland 
informed  him  there  was  a  very  diftrefied  clergyman  of  the  name 


•  In  confeqaence  of  fome  intcllij;cnce  (as  wc  are  informed  in  an 
advert: feme Dt)  received  by  Sir  Richard  Hiil,  after  this  pamphlet 
yyas  printed  off. 
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of  Woolley,  who  had  come  to  him  in  a  moft  deditute  tattered 
condition,  and  had  offered  himfelf  for  employment;  that  he 
really  believed  him  to  be  a  well-meaning,  honeft-hearted  crea* 
Hire;  that  he  was  in  deacon’s  orders,  and  fometimes  read 
prayers  at  Surrey  Chapel  for  any  little  gratuity  that  he  and  the 
truftees  chofe  to  give  him ;  that  he  alfo  attended  the  prifoners  of 
the  Marfhalfea,  but  there  being  little  or  no  fatary  allotted  for 
the  chaplain  at  that  place,  if  he  [Sir  Richard]  would  intereft 
himfelf  with  government  to  obtain  for  him  a  fmall  annual 
pend,  that  ftipend,  together  with  the  occafional  duty  he  might; 
get  at  Surrey  Chapel  and  elfewhere  (beine  then  a  fingle  man), 
might  be  a  tolerable  provifion  for  him.  Through  Sir  Richard’s 
interference'  (as  Mr.  Rofe  pofitively  attefls)  a  fa!ary  of  50/. 
a  year  was  given  by  governnfient  to  Mr.  Woolly;  and  though, 
through  the  backwardnefs  of  the  Knight-Marlml,  fome  time 
elapfed  before  he  was  formally  prefented,  or  induced  to  his 
o^ce;'  all  arrears  were  ordered  to  be  paid  up  from  the  time  he 
firft  did  duty.  For  this  mark  of  attention  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr. 
Rofe  both  received  his  fincere  thanks ;  but  what  gratitude,  fays 
Sir  Richard,  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Woolley  for  nnr  unre¬ 
mitted  pains  tofervehim,  let  all  the  world  judge. — The  un¬ 
grateful  wretch,  who  was  as  much  a  farts  culotte  in  appearance 
as,  he  hears,  he  is  now  in  principle,  has  not  only  been  frequently 
fed  at  his  table,  but  has  worn  his  (lockings  on  his  leg^,  and  his 
(hoes  on  his  feet:  thefe  were,  indeed,  fometimes  burrowed  to 
do  jobs  in,  to  ufe  the  gentleman’s  own  expreffion,  not  always 
given;  but  whether  borrowed  or  given,  he  never  faw  them 
again,  nor  indeed  defired  it.  But,  befides  the  many  (ivours 
which  Mr.  Woolley  received  from  Mr.  Rowland  Hill,  he  re- 
commended  him  among  his  friends,  who  were  very  liberal  to 
him;  and  one  lady  who  lived  near  the  chapel,  Mrs.  T— — , 
not  on^y  gave  him  free  accefs  at  all  times  to  her  table,  but  fur- 
ni(hed  him  with  various  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  among 
which  were  a  new  fet  of  (hirts,  and  left  him  a  legacy  of  20/.— 
Sir  Richard  Hill,  furprifed,  and  not  knowing  what  to  make  of 
Woolley’s  pamphlet  about  canting,  wrote  on  the  lubjefl.  :o 
,  Mr.  Webber,  whom  Woolley  (lyles  the  gauzeman,  but  who 
is  a  merchant  of  reputation.  From  Mr.  Webber  he  received 
the  follo^ying  anfwer :  ‘  I  never  kpew  of  any  agreement  be- 

*  tween  the  truftees  of  Surrey  Chapel  and  him  [Woolley]  for 

*  his  reading  prayers  at  that  place  ;  but  I  knew  he  had  prefents 

*  made  him  at  different  times,  which  I  fuppofed  a  full  com- 
‘  penfation.  In  that  I  was  miftaken,  for  in  the  year  1790  he 

*  made  a  regular  demand  of  me,  as  one  of  the  truftees,  which 

*  demand  I  paid,  and  have  his  receipt  in  full.  I  did  this  con* 

*  trary  to  the  wifhes  of  fome  of  ihc  truftees,  for  which  1  atn 
^  treated  with  ingratitude  and  abufe,’ 

D  4  •  It 
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It  was  not  long  after  Sir  Richard  Hill  had  obtained  the 
Marfhalfea  falary  for  Mr.  Woolley,  that  Mr.  Rowland  Hill 
told  him  that  they  feared  they  had  been  ferving  a  very  improper 
and. ungrateful  obje£l,  and  gave  him  fuch  a  detail. of  Woolley’s 
pranks,  as’made  him  apprchenfive  that  the  falarv-he  had  pro- 
ciyed  for  hini  would  be  very  ill  beftowed, — Eefidcs  his  chap¬ 
laincy  at  the  Marlhalfea,  Mr.Woolley  now  wanted  a  cha  plaincy, 
and  on  this  occafion  Sir  Richard  received  from  him  the  follow- 
inc:epiftlc: 

:  .SIR, 

\ 

*  READING  the  paper  called  the  Diary,' being  the  19th 
of  Feb.  and  finding  that  your  fentilnents  are  like  my  owne  in  a 
political  point  of  view,  I  (hould  efteem  it  a  favour  if  you  would 
be  fo  kind  as  to  give  me  a  line  to  G.  Rofe,  Efq.  as  I  can  get 
my  Marflialfea  ferved  by  a  (good  man  during  my  abfence)  to 
go  on  board  a  man  of  war,  or  to  a*  regiament^^  as  chaplain, 
deftined  for. foreign  fervice,  as  it  may  anfwer  two  ends — ferve 

my  country  and  myfelf  f &c. 

••  ^  . 

Sir  Richard  Hill,  having  received  another  very  ftrange  letter 
from  Woolley,  and  finding  himfelf  Warned ,  for  having  recom¬ 
mended  him  to  the  Marlhalfea,  was  told  (how  truly  or  .falfely. 
he  docs  not  pretend. to  fay),  that  he  had  for  a  lopg  time  been  in 
a  moft-dreadful  condition  with  2i  certain  diforder^  as  alfo  that  he 
had  deferted  the  Marflialfea,  and  abfeonded  from  his.  wife^.  to 
whom  he  had  fcarcely  been  married  for  ten  weeks. — After  his 
return,  which  happened  in  the  fpace  of  three  months,  his 
negle<^d  and  unhappy  wife  knew  very  little. of  him  or  his  con¬ 
nexions,  as  he  is  feldom  at  home  by  day  or  by  night,  except 
occafionally,  but  never  long  together. — Thefe  particulars  hav- 
ing  begun  teJ  get  wind,  Sir  Richard  took  it  for  granted  that  he 
fbould  not  be  troubled  with  any  teftimonium  from  him  (as  he 
had  before  defired).  However,  in  cafe  be  fliould,  he  wrote  him 
the  following  letter : 

‘  REV**.  SIR, 

‘  YOU  need  not  trouble  yourfelf  about  bringing  me  any 
tc^imonial  in  your  favour.  Your  own  difgufting  letter  bears 
fo  ftrong  a  proof  of  your  uncommon  forwardnefs,  want  of  hu¬ 
mility,  and  knowledge  of  yourfelf,  that  I  am  quite  fatisfied  I 
filQuld  do  very  wrong  in  making  any  application  in  your  behalf. 
I  will  not  fuppofe  you  were  in  liquor  when  you  wrote ;  but  I 

•  Sir  Richard’s  direftions  to  the  printer  were,  to  fpell  all 'the 
words  in  Mr.  Woolley’s  letters  cxa^ly  as  in  his  own  handwriting. 

f  *  I  dont  fay,  and  the  Redeemer,  becaufe  I  will  never  die  under 
the  appellation  of  an  hypocrite,  though  it  is  fuppofed  that  I  know  the 
frufb  and  preach  it,  whatever  my  conduit  may  be.’ 

am 
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am  In  charity  bound  to  think  that  your  mind  may  be  at  timc^ 
ibniewhat  infane/ 

<  P.  S.  You  need  not  trouble  yourfelf  to  call  on  me,-  as  I 
(hall  order  my  fervant  not  to  admit  you/ 

Sir  Richard  Hill  produces  copies  of  the  fooHQi  letter  to 
which,  he  alludes,  and  other  cringing  and  abfurd  letters,  which  , 
WooHey  had  the  meannefs  to  write  to  him,  even  after  fending 
him^the  letter  of  difmiflion  juft  quoted  :  all  of  them  forming  thc’ 
ftrangcft  farrago. of  ftupidity,  impudence,  ignorance,  infolence, 
folly,  and«  profanation  of  fcriptiire,  that  can  be  irnagined. — la 
one  of  thofe  epiftles  he  a(ks  Sir  Richard  what  all  the  good  mea* 
in  parliament  are  about,  that  they  do  not  bring  in  a  bill  for  the 
abolition  of  deans  and  chapters,  archdeacons,  &c.  ’  In  the  fame 
letter,  however,*  he  tells  Sir  Richard  that  ‘  the  bcft  thing  he* 

*  could  do  would  be,,  to  get  him  fome  church  preferment  un-  . 
^  known  to  his  broiher/  and  informs  him  that  he  had  taken  • 
his'maftcr  of  arts  degree,  at  King^5  College,  Cambridge.— 
Mr.  Woolley  has  been  publicly  difgraced,  Sir  Richard  informs 
fas,  by.  a  refufal,  on.  account  of  the  infamy  of  his  charadler,  of 
admiffion  to  a  reading  de(k.— Mr.  Woolley  was  ordained  by 
the  prefent  Archbiftiop  of  York,>who,  Mr.  Woolley  fays,  never 
ordained  either*  a  dunce,  or  one  of  immoral  character. — Mr. 
Woolley  was  formerly  an  apprentice  to  a  butcher  in  Norting- 
ham,  and  was  then,  by  his  own  confelSon,  of  a  wicked  and* 
wild  turn,  of  mind.  He  gained  admiffion,  by  fome  means,  into 
a  dilfenting  academy,  where  he  received  what  little  education 
he  had^  at  jthe  public,  expence.  He.  returned  from  the  academy 
(for  the  fupport  of  which  Mr.  Ro^vland  Hill  was  a  fubfcriber) : 
but,  after  all  thefe  viciffitudesj  furprifed  Mr.  Hill  by  appearing  . 
before  him  as  a  graduate  of  the  church  of  England,  and  a  matter 
of  arts,  King’s  College,  Cambridge.  Among  other  particulars, , 
little  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Woolley,  Sir  Richard  takes  notice, 
that  he  feems  to  belong  to  the  family  of  the  aliafer^  as  he  varies 
in  fpeiling  his  name;  fometimes  Wollcy,  fometifnes  Wooley, 
&c. 

To  have  given  fo  full  an  account  of  this  difpute,  in  a  literary 
review,  may  feem  to  need  fome  apology.  The  pamphlet  written 
for  Woolley  is  not  deftitute  of  vigour  and  fpirit  as  a  comf>ofi-' 
tion ;  Sir  Richard’s  poflefles  equal  vigour,  greater  humour,  and 
Diore  truth.  But,  independently  of  their  literary  meri^  they 
come,  in  oiir  judgment,  naturally  under  the  cognizance  of  a 
jpurnal,  one  objedt  of  which  is  to  give  circulation  to  literary 
publications  of  all  kinds,  and  in  this  manner  to  advance  truth 
2nd  juftice  above  injuftice  and  calumny. — Sir  Richard  Hill  is 
2t  great  pains  to  applogife  for  appearing  at  all  on  the  theatre  of 
conteft  w’ith  fuch  an  antagonift.  In  our  opinion  no  apob^gy  is 

neceffary. 
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necefTary^  There  is,  indeed,  greater  dignity  in  repelling  the 
attacks  of  a  mafiifF  or  a  tyger ;  but  there  is  an  equal  neceility 
to  get  rid  of  bugS)  fleas,  and  inufquctoes.  The  effrontery  of 
weak  and  impudent  men,  who  think  to  gain  credit  to  any 
thing  through  the  magic  of  print  and  bold  aflertion,  is  truly 
aftonifhing,  and  deferves  to  be  expofed.  There  is  a  charadter 
not  unlike  Woolley,  as  deferibed  by  Sir  Richard  Hill,  lately  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  who  now  thinks  himfclf  triumphant  in  im¬ 
pudent  aflBrmation. — Mr.  John  Lanne,  alias  Lane,  Maegregor 
fiuchannan^  was  depofed  from  the  mihiiterial  fundlon  on  ac¬ 
count  of  immoralities.  He  found  means  to  induce  a  perfon, 
capable  of  writing  grammatically,  of  compiling  from  a  farrago 
uf  fluffs  (which  he  wifhed  to  form  into  a  quarto,  or  even  a  folio' 
volume),  a  little  book  of  travels  in  the  Hebrides,  in  which 
feveral  calumnies,  after  the  vigilance  of  that  perfon,  have  been 
retained  againft  worthy  charadters.  In  order  to  (hew  the  au¬ 
thority  on  which  fuch  calumnies  were  afl'erted,  and  to  vindicate 
their  own  charadter,  the  Society  for  propagating  Chriftian 
Knowledge  in  Scotland,  to  whom  he  pretend^ed,  even  in  his 
book,  to  belong,  advertifed  in  the  newfpapers  that  they  never 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  that  man,  who  had  been  depofed  for 
immoralities. — Maegregor,  in  another  advertifement,  perfifted 
in  affirming  that  he  did  belong  to  the  Society;  and  that  they 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  circumftance  of  his  having  added 
Lanne  to  his  other  names,  to'get  quit  of  him  by  a  quibble. — 
But  the  Reverend  Society,  in  other  advertifements,  declared 
that  they  never  had  any  thing  to  do  with  J.  Lane  M.  Buchan- 
nan,  nor  any  one  bearing  a  name  at  all  like  itf.  He  now  fays, 
it  was  not  John  Lanne  M.  Buchannan,  that  was  depofed,  but 
John  Buchannan. — This  is  an  ingenious  mode  of  exculpation. 
If  a  man  has  done  any  thing  of  which  he  is  afliamed,  he  has 
only  to  add  fomething  to  his  name— it  was  A.  B.  that  did  fuch 
and  fuch  a  thing,  not  A.  B.  C. 

“  ♦  That  perfon  has  carefully  preferved  this  farrago;  from  which  it 
will  apipear,  that  there  has  been  nothing  aflerted  againtl  any  one  by 
the  caitor,  without  the  authority  of  Buchannan  ;  while  the  great  mafs 
of  matter  kept  back  by  the  editor,  in  fpite  of  the  importunities  of 
Maegregor,  from  the  public  eye,  is  low  fcandal,  and  abfurd  and  ridi* 
culous  narratives  of  trivi.U  facls  and  circumltances  relative  to  clowns 
and  country  fchoolmaflers ;  and  of  certain  miraculous  phenomena,  for 
the  truth  of  which  he  vouches  in  the  mod  folemn  manner.  His  edU 
tor,  particularly,  is  in  pofleffion  of  a  letter  from  Maegregor  Buchan* 
nan  refpeding  the  clergyman  fent  from  Edinburgh  to  vifit  the  charity 
fchools,  alluded  to  towards  the  end  of  the  Travels.  Enquire  for ‘the 
editor  of  Buchannan’s  Travels,  at  the  pubiifliers,  Meflfrs.  Robinfon, 
Pater-noiler- Ro  w. 

f  See  the  papers  called  the  Son  and  the  Star,  April;  and  the 
SvH  xV  May  14,  and  the  Star  nearly  about  the  fame  time. 
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^RT.  XIII*  The  IVidow ;  or^  A  PiSIure  of  Modern  Times.  A 
J^ovel^  in  a  Series  of  Letters.  In  Two  Volumes.  By  Mrs. 
M.  Robinfouy  Author  of  Poems^  Ainft  va  le  Monde^  Vancenza^ 
Modern’ Manners^  ^c.  iAc,  pp.  369.  i2mo.  London:  printed 
for  Hookhafti  and  Carpenter,  Bond-Street.  1794. 

JULIA,  a  beautiful  and  accomplifhed  girl,  the  daughter  of 
an  American  merchant,  marries  an  Englifh  officer,  who 
(hortly  afterwards  quits  Philadelphia  with  his  regiment.  Julia, 
fuppohng  he  has  departed  for  England,  leaves  her  family  to  fol¬ 
low  him.  On  her  paffage  the  (hip  is  wrecked,  and  only  a  few 
paflcngers  furvivc;  amongft  others,  Julia  and  a  Mr.  Morton 
efcape. — Sidney,  her  hulband,  returns  to  Philadelphia,'  and, 
finding  Julia  gone,  obtains  leave  to  return  home.  He  arrives 
in  England,  hears  of  the  (hipwreck,  and  concludes  that  (he  has 
periffied.  In  a  few  months  after  he  marries  a  fecond  wife,  rich, 
W'of  the  moft  vulgar  and  deteftable  mind.  Here  the  ftory 
commences :  Julia,  not  daring  to  return  to  her  family,  with  the 
affiftance  of  Mr.  Morton,  an  amiable  charafter,  hires  a  cottage  ' 
in  Devon(bire,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  caftle  of  Sir  Charles 
Seymour,  which  is  the  fcenc  of  hiuch  faffiionable  diffipation.-— 
She  becomes  the  objeft  of  curiofity  and  envy  in  the  women, 
and  univerfal  admiration  in  the  men.  Accompanies  Lady  Sey¬ 
mour  to  London— f is  perfecuted  by  a  profligate  peer,  who  by 
a  bife  ftratagem  entraps  her  in  his  fnare — (he  is  refciied  by  Sir 
Charles  Seymour—the  libertine  draws  his  fword,  is  wounded, 
and  dies.  Sir  Charles  flies  to  the  continent,  but  leaves  Julia 
under  the  proteftion  of  an  honourable  friend.  She  is  danger- 
oufly  ill  —  lofes  her  ferifes— this  friend  vifits  her,  and  proves  to 
be  her  hufband,  who  had  changed  his  name,  and  fucceeded  to 
the  title '  of  Lord  Allford.  His  fecond  wife,  by  a  courfc  of 
gaming,  intrigue,  and  every  fpecies  of  depravity,  is  at  length 
divorced.  He  remarries  Julia,  (he  recovers,  andis  reflored  to 
happinefs. 

The  ftory  is  interfperfed  with  a  variety  of  fccnes  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  deferibe,  though  they  arc  evidently  taken  from 
nature.  The  moft  ftriking  chara£lers  are  Julia,  Mrs.  Vernon, 
Lord  Woodley,  Sir  Charles  Seymour,  and  Mr.  Howard.  The 
following  extracts  will  exhibit  a  juft  fpecimen  of  this  com- 
pofition : 

*  Lord  Alifo RD  to  Sir  Charles  Seymour. 

Lyons,  April  179— • 

^  WITH  fomc  difficulty  we  pafled  through  this  hollile  country, 
snd  arc  now  fafely  arrived  within  a  few  .ports  of  the  Alps ;  thofe  rtu- 
pexuioui  mountain#  covered  with  fnow,  and  replete  with  wonders ! 

My 
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My  adorable  Julia  is  already  much  recovered,  and  I  have  hopes  that 
the  temperate  air  of  Naples  will  pcrfedlly  rcilbrc  her, 

*  It  is  impoflible  to  deferibe  the  beauty  of  the  fcencs  through  which  [■ 
we  have  travelled ;  but  a  warlike  fpirit  feems  to  prevail,  and  to  in-  | 
fpire  every  bofom,  with  the  maddeil  enthuiiafm.  1  lament,  my  dear 
Seymour,  that  anarchy  treads  fo  clofely  upon  the  heels  of  emancipa¬ 
tion  ;  and  when  1  fee  the  devaftation  fpreading  around  me,  f  blefs  | 
my  native  land,  and  think  the  poored  peafant  an  object  to  be  en-  h 
vied.  Nothing  (hall  perfuade  that  ^virtue  is  not  the  natural  inmate  I 
of  the  human  bread ;  and  1  believe  that  the  vaft  difference  of  rank,  f| 
and  the  vices  of  thofe  favoured  with  the  gifts  of  fortune,  are  entirely  || 
produflive  of  all  the  ills  that  threaten  humanity, 

‘  The  infolence  of  what  is  called  the  higher  order  of  fdciety,  creates 
that  fort  of  murmuring  which  awakens  the  (lumbering  mind ;  in 
thofe  who  are  mod  enl'ghtead,  it  produces  a  rcdleffncfs  which  foon 
grows  into  contempt !  contempt  baniihes  refpeft,  and  produces  ha^ 
ired.  The  next  idea  is  revenge !  Reafon  then  begins  to  ruminate  on 
what  are  the  real  claims  of  iuperiority,  and  the  powers  of  intelledl 
affert  their  right  to  pre-eminence.  We  fhudder  at  the  horrors'  of  a 
civil  war!  We  (brink  when  we  behold  a  torrent  of  human  blood 
appealing  the  third  of  an  incenfed  multitude.  But  the  ignorance  in 
which  the.obfcure  order  of  the  people  are  nurfed-,  and  the  perpetual 
fubjeftion  in  which  they  are  educated;  prevent  the  cxpanfion  of  the 
mind,  and  make  them  only  fenfible  of  wrongs,  and  eager  for  red'refs. 
Take  the  tyger  from  his  den,  will  he  not  feek  for  blood Will  not 
the  folitude  in  which  he  has  grown  into  drength  render  him  favage  \ 
and  the  fight  of  an  affailant  urge  him  on  to  (laughter  ?  ^  It  is  not  thus 
with  the  domedic  animal;  he,  tamed  by  mercy,  nourifhed  with  gen- 
tlenefs,  and  prompted  by  indindi  to  gratitude,  licks  the  hand  that  fed 
him,  and,  familiarifed  by  kindnefs,  in  his  turn,  proteds  his  humane 
preferver, 

*  The  brute  creation  are  fubdued  to  our  fervice,  becaufe  they  arc 
unconfeious  of  their  drength.  But  man  is  a  superior  creature; 
be  is  guided  by  more  than  injiin^l ;  and  oppreflion  is  the  certain  means 
of  awakening  refledion. '  How  far  it  is  fafe  to  roufe  the  thinking  mul¬ 
titude,  time  will  difeover.  But  while  the  enlightened  mind  knows  and 
values  its  own  claims,  as  well  may  the  waves  attempt  to  remove  the 
rock  from  its  foundation,  as  proud  opprefTion  to  triumph  over 
reafon. 

*  Seymour,  you  are  happy  in  Britain.  Its  glorious  conftitution  (as 
long  as  its  native  purity  is  preferved)  will  make  it  the  envy  of  the 
world  !  You  are  a  legiflator ;  be  it  your  talk  to  prop  the  fabric,  and 
you  will  enjoy  repofe  under  its  fublime  protedlion.  Let  the  philofo- 
pher  travel  before  he  forms- his  opinions;  and  he  will,  I  think, 
unite  with  iat  laurels  of  conquest  ther^j  of  philanthropy.* 

The  following  is  written  in  a  drain  of  profound  admiration 
for  a  prince,  who  is  certainly  pofleffed  of  many  amiable  and 
princely  qualities :  . 

8  .  •  Where 
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•  Where  a  people,  profperous  and  liberal,  not  only  feel  their  pre- 
fcnt  happinefs,  but  look  forward  to  its  continuance  under  a  prince, 
graced  with  all  the  attributes  of  nature  !  whofe  exalted  birth,  receives 
the  proud  confirmation  of  fuperior  fplendour,  by  the  virtues  of  his 
heart !  and  whofe  mind  (Improved  by  education  and  experience)  dc- 
ferves  that  adoration  which  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  earthly  power  to 
exad !  .Allford,  you  ;ire  fenfible  that  1  am  no  courtier;  but  where 
the  man  at  an  early  period  of  life  foars  above  the  higkeft  claims  of  ' 
i  rank ;  where  illujlrhus  fentiments  (bed  glory  on  hereditary  rights  ;  I 
I  am  the  JirJi  to  acknowledge  their  Jupremaej  /* 

There  are  fome  elegant  pieces  .of  poetry  occafionally  intro¬ 
duced  ;  a  great  variety  of  incidents  appear  in  fucceffion  through¬ 
put  the  work,  w^hich  cannot  l^e  deferibed  in  the  limits  of  our 
critique:  but  they  are  all  of  a  moral  tendency,  and  are  written 
in  an  eafy  and  familiar  Ityle.  Many  of  the  fehuments  do  honour 
to  the  mind  and  hea^rt  of  our  authorefs. 


Art.  XIV.  The  Advantages  of  Education ;  or^  The  Hij^ory  ^ 
Maria  Willi a^ns*  A  Tale  for  Mijfes  and  their  Mammrts»  By 
Prudentia  Homcfpun.  In  Two  volumes,  pp.  480.  i2mo. 
Lane.  '  London,  1794.  .  ^ 

f 

^T^HE  author  of  the  above  work  wifties  to  prefent  an  in- 
^  nocent,  if  not  an  inftruftive,  entertainment  to  young 
ihinds.  She  has  often  lamentetl,  that  the  majority  of  modern 
povelifts,  inftead  of  imitalTng  the  nature,  wit,  and  vivacity,  of 
Fielding,  or  the  interefting  morality  of  Richardfon,  difguft  or 
miflead  the  public  tafte,  by  inflated  language,  forced  incident, 
an  afFcfted  refinement  of  fentiment,  and  an  unnatural  romantic 
caricature,  ufurping  the  place  of  charadlef. 

As  it  is  known  that,  in  fpite  of  every  precaution,  young  peo¬ 
ple  will  prefer  fidlions,  is  it  too  much  to  wifti  that  their  hearts 
and  underrtandings  may  not  be  perverted  by  what  might  afford 
improvement?  Yet,  while  this  kind  of  writers  drefs  out  life 
in  falfe  colours,  what  is  to  be  expedled  ?  Inftead  of  gently 
checking  the  enthufiafm  of  youth,  that  parent  of  bitter  difap- 
pointment,  they  flatter  all  its  foibles. 

They  excite  the  dangerous  indulgence  of  love  and  friendfliip, 
which  in  their  works  is  made  to  flourifh  beft,  when  expreffed 
by  parental  difapprobation.  They  introduce  a  number  cf  con¬ 
tradictory  duties,  and,  by  perplexing  the  path  of  virtue,  intro¬ 
duce  a  kind  of  puzzling  morality.  Fortune  too,  which  at  the 
beginning  appears  to  place  infurmountable  bars  between  the 
hero  and  heroine,  at  laft  good-naturedly,  at  the  expence  of  pro¬ 
bability,  complies.  And  thus,  in  ^language  fufficiently  fignifi- 
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cant,  the  young  reader  is  advifed  never  to  be  intimidated  by 
aiities.  -  *  -  -  . 


improbabilities.  Lothario  may  reform  ;  Eugenio  may^  by  fomd 
propitious  magic,  be  transformed  into  a  man  of  fortune.  Who 
knows  but  a  (udden  influx  of  wealth  may  change  even  herfelf 
into  a  rich  heirefs,  and  fui table  wife  for  Lord  Rickly?  Or  his 
)ord(hip*s  friends  mav,  in  compliment  to  fuperior  merit,  over¬ 
look  dilGnnilarity  of  fortune*  Or,  hft  of  all,  as  parents  may 
miftake  the  word  competence  for  fuperfluity,  when  they  affirm 
it  eflTential  to  married  comfort;  (be  and  the  dear  fwain  may  live 
upon  love  only,  in  high  Arcadian  felicity. 

•  Meanwhile,  to  the  indulgence  of  thefe  fantaftic  dreams,  re¬ 
echoed  by  fome  dear  confidante,  (he  facrifices  the  known  duties 
of  domeitic  life,  and  the  improvement  of  thofe  important  hours 
which  never  can  be  recalled.  * 

While  reprobating  the  flimfy  morality  and  turgid  bombaft  of 
the  generality  of  writers  of  this  clafs,  the  author  wlfhes  to  pay 
due  refpedt  to  many  dignified  exceptions.  To  name  them  would 
be  invidious,  and  certainly  impolitic,  as  fhe  is  now  going  to 
fpeak  of  herfelf. 

Her  chief  obje£l  is  to  delineate  the  maternal  charafter  In 
pleafing  colours.^  As  the  friend,  as  well  as  the  inftru£lor,'of  an 
amiable,  but  inexperienced  young  wpman ;  who,  by  filial  duty 
and  confidence,  is  not  only  preferved  from  the  deception  of  a 
villain :  but  at  laft  rendered  happy,  by  an  union  with  a  man  of 
merit,  in  a  fituatioirfimilar  to  her  own.  —  . 

The  under-plot  affords  a  contraft  of  charaSer.  A  lively  girl, 
imprudently  indulged,  and  unhappy  by  the  permiffion  of  acting 
as  (he  pleafes,  may,  as  this  novel  is  profeflfedly  written  for  very 
young  women,  fuggeft  a  ufefiil  hint  to  thofe  who  fiippofe  ten* 
dernefs  and  indulgence  are  fynonymous. 


To  thofe  who  love  to  ‘  outftep  the  modefty  of  nature,^ 
Maria  Williams  has  no  recommendation.  She  never  attempts 
to  confufe  or  to  furprife.  The  marvellous  is  banifhed;  her 
wi(b  is  only  to  be  agreeable  and  intelligent ;  and  it  will  readily 
be  allowed  that  (he  has  accomplUhed  her  object;  . . 


Art.  XV.  Lucyi  -a  Novel.  In  Three,  Volumes.  By  Mrs* 
Parfons.  pp.  850.  i2mo.  Lane.  London,  1794%  ’ 


R.  and  Mrs.  Butler  had  been  driven  from  their  own  caflle 
by  the  attempt"  to  reftore  James  the  Second,  in  whofc 
caufe'they  had  loft  two  fons.  An  only  daughter,  amidft  the 
general  horror,  was  torn  from  their  arms  by  a  French  officer, 
and  carried  to  France.  In  defpair  they  left  their  own  country, 
and  travelled  till  they  came  to  an  old  caftle  north  of 

Ireland, 


f 
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Ireland,  furrounded  by  bogs.  One  night  they  heard  the 
trampling  of  a  horfe,  and  within  a  moment  the  cry  of  a  child. 
Guided  by  the  voice,  they  faw  a  fmall  objcdl  oa  the  beach^ 
which  proved  to  be  a  female  child,  about  two  years  of  age* 
They  took  it  into  the  houfe,  gave  it  the  name  of  Lucy,  and 
from  that  day  confidcred  it  as  ^eir  own.  Lucy  was  about  fix- 
teen  when  (he  loft  both  her  piotedlors.  She  difeovers  an  old  i 
man  living  in  a  cave,  under  the  fame  caftle,  who  had  known 
Mr.  Butler  before  he  came  there ;  but  never  faw  him  whilft  he 
lived  in  it.  He  wilhes  to  find  protedion  for  Lucy ;  and  for  that 
purpofe  leaves  her  to  feek  for  a  Mrs.  0‘Farrel.  He  returns 
juft  in  time  to  favc  her  from  the  violence  of  Mrs.  OTarreFs 
fon,  who  had  found  her  at  the, grave  of  her  dear  friends,  who 
were  buried  in  the  garden.  The  old  man  fets  out  again,  falls 
into  a  bog,  and  is  loft.  By  the  perfecutions  of  young  0‘F'arrel^ 
Lucy  is  obliged  to  quit  the  caftle.  She  finds  in  the  village 
Father  Mark,  whom  (he  had  heard  Mrs.  Butler  fpeak  of  as  a 
good  man.  He  recommends  her  to  Lady  Campley,  who  treats 
.her  as  her  own  daughter.  At  this  lady's  (he  meets  with  Mr. 
f  OTarrd,  the  father  of  the  young  man  who  had  driven  her  from 
her  home.  Old  OTarrel  runs  away  with  her,  and  carries  her 
to  Germany.  ^  They  are  obligc^d  to  ftop  on  the  road  to  take  up 
t  wounded  gentleman  (Count  MafEe),  and  carry  him  to  his 
uncle’s,  where  0‘Farrel  meets  with  his  fon.-  Lucy  is  refeued 
from  0‘Farrel,  but  falls  again  into  his  hands,  and  is  carried  to 
a, cottage, 'where  (he  makes  her  efcape,  and  feeks  refuge  in  a 
convent.  The  young  Count  Maffic  learns  where  (he  is,  and 
endeavours  to  perfuade  her  to  return  with  him  to  his  uncle’s; 
but.fhc  declined  this,  and  returned  to  her  friend  Lady  Campley, 
the  young  Count  being  of  the  party.  She  arrives  but  juft  ia 
time  to  fee  Mifs  Campley,  who  dies  foon  after.  This  young 
lady  leaves  Lucy  ten  thoufand  pounds.  Lucy  becomes  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Marchionefs  de  Gramont,  who  proves  to  be 
die  loft  daughter  of  Mrs.  Butler.  Lucy  is  at  length  difcovered 
to  be  the  niece  of  Mr.  0‘FarreI,  and  heirefs  to  a  large  fortune. 
The  novel  concludes  with  the  marriage  of  Lucy  and  the  Count 
Maffie. 


This  novel  is  fufficiently  interefting  throughout  the  firft  ro* 
lume,  as  it  exhibits  a  young  and  artlefs  female  labouring  under 
every  danger  and  difadvantage  in  perfeil  folitude.  Afterwards 
it  dwindles  into  a  mere  farrago  of  wonderful  and  Improbable  ad» 
ventures ;  madboufes,  broken  limbs,  and  a  conftant  fucceffion 
of  deaths.  ‘Yet,  upon  the  whole,  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  can 
ofFcnd  the  eye  of  the  reader ;  and  it  may  ferve  to  amufe  an  idle 
hour. 


ARTf 


64  ji  Dialogue  in  the  Shades. 

Art.  XVI.  A  Dialogue  in  the  Shades^  between  Mercury a 
Nobleman^  and  a  Mechanic.  pp.  34.  8vo.  is.  Jordan, 
London,  1794* 

•^HOUGH  in  this  dialogue  the  author  has  endeavoured  to 
^  expofc  the  vices  of  the  nominal  great,  he  is  by  no  means 
an  enemy  to  civil  diftincfions.  He  is  fully  fatisfied  that  fubor- 
dination  is  eflcntial  to  fociety ;  but  convinced,  that  if  ever  the 
nobility  of  this  kingdom  be  in  danger  of  forfeiting  their  privi- 
lcge<:,  it  will  be  in  confequence  of  their  own  indifcretions,  he 
wifhes  to  found  their  imaginary  fuperiority  on  the  folid  bafis  of 
moral  worth.  The  refult  or  conclufion  of  this  dialogue  is  as 
follows: 

^  ‘  NOBLEMAN;  ‘ 

*  Is  no  merit  then  attached  to  illuftrlous  birth? 

‘  MERCURY.  - 

^  Your  having  fprung  from  noble  parents  is  not  your  merit,  but 
your  good-fortune;  and  not  your  good-fortune y  indeed,-  unlefs  you 
have  preferved  unblightcd  the  wreaths  with  which  they  have  en¬ 
circled  your  brows ;  unlefs  you  have  been  eminent  in  .excellence,  in 
proportion  as  you  have  been  eminent  in  rank.  All  your  empty,  he¬ 
rald’s  office  could  confer,  unattended  by  per/onal  would  be  but 

exalted  infamy.  The. mandate  of  a  monarch  may  dazzle  a  deluded 
people  with  liars,  coronets,  ribbands,  and  all  the  tinfel  of  ftatc,  but 
it  cannot  ennoble^ ;  magnanimity,  fpirit,  and  benevolence,  mud  con- 
flitute  the  noblemak.  Charon,  I  fee,  is  rowing  towards  us;  into 
his  hands  I  mud  deliver  you.  Come,  no  fcruples,  no  falfe  delicacy, 
or  I  fhall  employ  the  mechanic  to  make  ufe  of  violence.  Charon  is 
•inexorable. 

*  NOBLEMAN.  . 

«  And  muft  I  Inglorioufly  fubmit  ? — Refiftance  would,  I  fear,  be 
▼ain,  for  this  (hade  feems  endued  with  fuch  ftrength  as  would  enfurc 
him  an  eafy  vktory  over  me.  Poffefled  1  the  power  of  body  allotted 
me  by  nature,  I  would  not  dread  his  efforts;  but,  alas !  it  has  long 
been  facrificed  at  the  (hrine  of  intemperance  and  debauchery.  I  have, 
indeed,  laboured  under  a  fatal  miftake. — What  would  be  the  reflec¬ 
tion  of  my  great  friends  could  they  look  down  from  the  lap  of  luxury, 
and  behold  me  reduced  to  a  level  with  one  of  thofe  whom  we. always 
t:onfidcred  as  created  for  the  foie  purpofc  of  fupplying,  with  blind 
obedience,  our  neceffities,  and  adminifterhig  to  our  pleafurei !  Happy 
would  they  coufidcr,  ere  it  be  too  late,  that  to  my  forrowful  doom 
their  fplendour  and  vanity  mull  at  lail  fall  vifiims  I’ 

The  moral  of  this  dialogue  is  juft  and  /eafonable.  It  was 
the  vicious  and  contemptible  chara^fters  of  the  Rqmifli  clergy, 
fiill  more  than  the  errors  of  their  do(5h:ine,  that  paved  the  w^ay 
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for  the  reformation.  Princes  and  nobles  (hould  ftudy  to  reign 
in  the  cfleem  and  the  hearts  of  mankind ;  which  is  the  furcft 
and  moft  permanent  bafis  of  their  pre-eminence  in  fociety* 
Effeminacy,  ignorance,  haughtinefs,  frivolity,  and  extravagance, 
provoke  malignant  inquiry  into  the  tenures  by  which  men  hold 
the  effaces  by  which  thefe  aro  nourifhed.  Moderation,  afFabi- 
l.ty,  gcnerolity,  in  the  higher  ranks,  conciliate  attachment,  and 
render  it  even  the  intereft  of  the  lower  claflcs  that  power  and 
wealth  (hould  be  diffributed  into  fuch  hands,  rather  than  into 
thofe  of  lefs  elevated  fentiments  as  well  as  ftations. 

The  ftrain  of  the  dialogue  is  more  ethic  and  didatSlic  than 
dramatic.  It  is  not  diftinguifhed  by  any  of  thofe  lively  failles 
that  we  expe£l  to  find  in  compofitions  of  this  kind.  The  father 
of  this  fpecies  of  writing  is  Lucian,  to  whom  the  gay  religion 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  had  more  than  thirty  thoufand 
gods,  chara£le*rifcd  by  human  pallions  and  vices,  as  well  as  vir¬ 
tues,  afforded  an  ample  field  of  merriment.  He^has  had  many 
followers,  but  very  few  of  thefe  fuccefsful.  This  fecond-hanJ 
machinery  of  heathen  mythology  is  very  awkward  in  the  hands 
of  pious  lords  and  reverend  prelates :  yet  fuch  we  have  who  do 
not  think  it  abfurd,  on  the  plan  of  ^the  heathens,  to  write  dialogues 
of  the  dead.  It  is  a  curious  phenomenon  in  human  nature,  that 
Atheiffs,  Deiffs,  and  Chriftians  of  all  fe£ts,  unite  in  inVoking, 
on  occafions,  and  ft  ill  fuppofing,  for  a  time,  the  exiftence  of 
the;  fabulous  divinities  of  the  ancients.  Our  fchools  and  uni- 
verfities  ftill  look  too  much  over  their  (boulders. 


Art.  XVII.  Familiar  Letters^  on  a  variety  of  SuhjeSis^  ad-- 
drejfed  to  a  Friend.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Barry^  M.  D.  Au^ 
thor  of  Theological^  Philofophicalyaud  Moral  EJfaysfAc.  pp.  163. 
i2mo.  5s.  Payne.  London,  1794. 

'T^HESE  letters  are  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Mary  Mcftayer,  of 
I  Profpeft  Hill,  in  the  county  of  Berks: 

*  My  very  dear  Madam, 

‘  RESIDES  expofing  myfelf  to  the  confeious  charge  of  pla- 
{larlfm  in  fuch  of  .thefe  letters  as  may  be  found  worthy  of  any  parti« 
:ular  notice,  1  (hould  incur  the  fevereft  of  all  reproaches  if,  for  your 
Friendly  attention  to  my  happinefs  and  welfare,  the  injunctions  of 
“{ratitude  and  affedion  did  not  better  infpirc  me  thus  to  confefs  myfelf 
IS  highly  indebted  for  thofe  more  favourable  diftindions  to  your 
^nily  well-informed  and  elegant  mind.  Honoured  as  I  have  been, 
‘pd  not  lefs  edified,  by  your  fociety  and  conhdence,  while  fuch  % 
ircQinflance  has  not  failed  to  (ting  the  pride  of' envious  minds,  it' 
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hath  lifted  me  up,  at  the  fame  time,  above  their  reach>'  and  fecured 
to  me  the  congratulations  of  good  ones 

•  This  lady,  he  obferves,  and  we  believe  truly,  is  diftinguiflied 
by  purity  of  heart,  as  well  as  firmnefs  of  underftanding.  And 
(he  has  a  liberal  fortune,  her  fervent^  not  her  mafter. — To  this 
lady  the  letters  before  us  were  addrefled  exadlly  in  the  fame  form 
as  they  now  appear.  Reafons  have  fince  occurred  for  publilhing 
them,  into  which  the  author  does  not  enter,  as  they  arc  wholly 
tof  a  private  concern. 


Among  thefe  letters,  calculated  to  afford  an  eafy,  elegant,  and 
xational  amufement,  we  are  moft  pleafed  with  the  tenth,  on  Old 
Age  and  the  Brevity  of  .Life.  It  is  dated  at  Hungerford,  No- 
vember  1793:  , 

*  The  revolution  of  another  year,  which,  by  the  almanac  of  my 
life,  terminated  on  the  lyih  of  this  month,  has  brought  me  fafe  10 
the  halfway  houfe  of  threefcore  years  and  ten.  And  with  real 
^cerity  do  I  thank  God,  if  not  hereafter  too  ftridlly  ferutinifed  about  the 
application  of  it,  that  fo  great  an  advance  of  time  is  already  placed 
:to  my  account;  and,  except  only  for  that  latter  portion  of  it, which 
-made  me  acquainted  with  you,  there  is  not,  in  my  reiiiembrance,  a 
fingle  day  of  any  other  comfort,  for  which  I  would  agree  to  be  put 
back,  and,  if  it  were  poffible,  to  fee  again. — The  furronved  nurfe,  to 
awe  the  babe,  will  in  fome  way  or  other  introduce  the  word  old, 
cither  as  a  reproach  or  as  a  bugbear ;  and  the  proud  cautions  of  the 
'  mother  againft  looking  old^  are  among  fomc  of  the  firft  inilrudliom 
to  which  the  child  will  liden.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  there* 
fore,  that  with  rudiments  fucb  as  thefe,  we  go  on  from  infancy  to 
dillike  the  found  of  age,  and  in  our  progreffive  advances  in  it,  to 
have  rccourfe  to  iDvention>  to  (hun  and  evade  the  charge  when  we 
feel  confeioub  f  of  deferving  it.  From  fifteen  even  to  threefcore, 
we  are  very  adroit  to  parry  off  the  addrefs  of  time,'  and  refer  him  to 
fome  one  older  \  but  when  difguife  will  ferve  no  longer,  and  hiving 
-[we  have]  rufted  out  a  few  years  more,  it  is  then  only,  that,  with 
lome  reluAance  and  referve,  we  give  in  our  names  to  tlieliilol 
antiquity !  ' 


•  Though  this  long  fjntence  be,  as  our  readers  will  perceive,  ftc* 
dioufly  involved.  Dr.  Barry,  on  the  whole,  writes  in  an  eafy,  proper, 
and  unafFedled  manner. '  In  dedications,  and  other  addredes  to  ladies, 
^  One  is  apt  to  drain  after  fomething  uncommon,  and  fo  to  fall  into 
conceits.  We  difapprove,  on  the  fame  ground,  the  conclufion  0 
Letter ’XI f.  mihrating  ^'itb  e*ve^y  nerve  of  my  foul,  1  .here  entre 
the  God  of  all  love  to  proted  and  blefs  you.’ 

-  •  +  To  fed  confeious  is  a  tautolcglcal  phrafe— To  feci  is  to  be 
feeling  implies  confcioulnefs. 
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• 

^  And  at  this  period,  where  courteous  and  refpe&ful  attention 
ought  chiefly  to  begin,  ta  the  di (honour  of  the  youth  of  both  fexes, 
it  too  often  iiioft  unfeelingly  ends ;  and  the  aged  diftreffingly  com¬ 
plain  of  this !  Good  manners  and  humanity,  I  am  certain,  enjoin  a 
more  becoming  demeanor  to  them;.fuch  invariably  is  your  condudl, 
and  it  (hall  be  ever  mine.  We  are  very  apt,  I  know,  to  compliment 
each  other,  and  glofs  over  the  intermediate  gradations  from  thirty  to 
forty  with  the  name  of  youth;  but  that  forfook  us,  never  to  return 
aguirit  when  we  were  acquainted  with  twenty-five,  if  the  aggregate 
mafs  of  human  exiilence  were  put  together,  and  every  individual  di¬ 
rectly  born,  had  his  portion  retailed  out,  it  could  not  exceed  thd* pit¬ 
tance  of  thirty  years !  But,  not  infilling  on  this  calculation,  I  will 
allow,  what  in  nature  we  know  is  not  to  be  allowed,  that  to  every 
perlon  the  age  of  fixty,  or  even  feventy,  is  granted ;  yet  furely  he 
cannot  be  faid  to  be  young  on  his  journey  who  has  already  reached* 
the  half  of  it.  A  middle  age  is  all  the  compliment  that  can  be  due 
to  him.-  What  a  mockery,  therefore,  mull  it  be  to  fay  the  fame  of 
one  who  has  completed  h^f  a  century  !* 

A'more  comfortable, 'at  lead  a  more  flattering  view  of  this 
fubjeft,  is  taken  by  Monf.  BufFon,  who  meafures  life,  not  from 
/‘infancy,  but  the  attainment  of  puberty,  when  individuals  begin  ' 
to  think  ferioufly,  and  to  adl  onfome  plan  of  life.  All  that 
I'  prf'cedes  this  period  of  moft  ednfeious  identity,  or  continuous 
fucceifion  of  delires  and he  cuts  ofF  from  the  life  of  a 
rational  being ;  fo  that  the  halfway-houfe,  according  to  Dr. 
Barry’s  term,  he  places  from^  forty  to  fifty. — However,  Dr, 
Barry  is  right,  whether  we  have  refpedl  to  the  duration  or  the 
comfort  of  life. — Men  of  fublime  and  ardent  genius  naturally 
fly  at  high  game.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  dived  deep  into  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  fcriptural  prophecies ;  Lord  Bacon  wrote  a  treatife 
on  the  prolongation  of  human  life ;  and  there  are,  we  under- 
ftand,  certain  philofophers  of  our  day,  who  do  not  fcruple  to 
hint  at  the  poffibility  of  evading  the  ftroke  of  death  altogether, 
by  future  difeoveries  in  natural  philofophy.  Dr.  Barry,  though 
a  phyfician,  does  not  amufe  us  with  hopes  of  this  kind.  It  is 
in  the  nature  of  thefe  letters,. as  well  as  of  his  other  efFays,  to 
ftiew,  that  the  beft  cordial  of  old  age  is  the  recolleSion  of  a 
well-fpent  life,  and  the  hope  of  immortality  beyond  the  grave. 

As  thefe  letters  are  mifcellancous,  and  in  no  way  connefted 
with  each  other,  they  may,  as  the  author  obferves,  the  better 
fuit  the  purpofes  of  accidental  reading,  by  not  wanting  a  refe¬ 
rence  to  one  letter  for  the  full  explanation  of  another. 
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Art.  XV^III.  Conjideratlons  on  the  Caufes  and  alarming  Confe- 

quences  of  the  prejent  JVary  and  the  necejfity  of  Immediate  Peace. 

By  a  Graduate  of  the  Univerftty  of  Cambridge,  pp.  150.  8vo. 
Jordan.  London,  1794* 

X^HEN  men,  fays  our  author,  are  engaged  in  any  projefl, 
^  ^  their  firft  concern  will  be,  to  form  an  exaS  eilimate  of 
the  powers  which  they  themfeivcs  pofiefs  for  the  accompliih- 
ment  of  their  purpofes  j  their  fecond,  to  inquire  into  the  obfta« 
ties  which  rivals  may  interpofe  for  the  counteradtion  of  their 
defigns;  to  which  the  laft  and  mod  important  fuccceds — from 
a  cemparifon  of.  the  force  employed  on  either  fide,  and  the  ba- 
lance*  of  probabilities  to  determine  on  their  courfe  of  adtion; 
to  perfevere  with  fpirit  In  confidence  of  merited  [due]  fuccefs, 
or  dcfift  v/ith  prudence  from*  confeioufnefs  of  inferiority. 
ftrenuoufly  infids  on  the  necedity  of  attending,  and  freely  de¬ 
clares  his  own  fentiments  on  thefe  particulars. 

The  fubdance  of  his  obfervations  is,  to  fhew  that  the  prefeni  | 
is  an  important  crifis  in  which  mifeondudt  and  error  may  be  of  j 
the  mod  fatal  confequence  •,  in  which  temerity  and  fecurity  arc 
the  forerunners  of  the  mod  certain  calamity;  to  fugged  to  all 
who  have  any  voice  or  influence  in  the  direction  of  public  con- 
cerns,  that  the  nation  is  anxioufiy  expecting  the  fpeedy  return 
of  peace  ;  that  the  accoui.t  to  which  thofe  m.ay  be  called  who 
facrifice  principle  and  a  fenfe  of  general  good  to  private  ambi- 
tion,  and  the  retention  of  lucrative  offices,  will  probably  be 
fevere;  and,  above  every  thing, , to  recommend,  with  all  de¬ 
ference  to  higher  powers,  to  heal  the  deadly  wounds  which  the 
bed  intereds  of  fociety  are  daily  receiving  from  f  the  hand  of 
violence. — Thefe  pages,  we  are  informed,  were  written  before 
the  opening  of  the  prefent  campaign.  Some  fubfequent  fads 
of  importance  he  takes  notice  of  in  a  preface  and  in  an  appendix. 


The  author  of  this  pamphlet  is, well  acquainted  with  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  France  and  Europe:  he  does  nut  bewilder  himfelf  in 
mazes  of  particular  facts  and  endlefs  conjectures,  but  reafens  from 
fcidory  and  the  general  principles  of  human  nature  ;  and  he 
writes  with  energy  and  animation.  Yet  we  very  much  doubt 
whether  immediate  negociation  with  the  Conveinion  would  no^ 
be  attended  with  more  difficulties  and  difadvantages  than  he 
apprehends. 


Thi  Debate  in  the  Houfe  of  Cmmonsy  i^c.  6f 

Art.  XIX.  The  Debate  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons^  on  Friday^ 
June  20,  1794^  on  the  Motion  of  Thanks  to  the  Managers  on 
the  Trial  of  IVarren  Haftings^  Efq.  '  pp.  48.  8vo.'  is.  6dr 
Dcbrctt.  London,  1794. 

•  » 

NO  other' than  a  very  imperfe£I  account  of  this  debate  having' 
yet  appeared,  it  is  now  given  more  at  length,  accompanied  • 
by  Tome  remarks,  and  extradis  from  the  document^luded  to  in 
the  courfe  of  the  fpeeches.— Mr.  Sumner  and  other  gentlemen 
admitted,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  managers  to  fupport  the 
charges  againft  Mr.  Haftings,  though  ill-founded,  provided 
they  could  be  given  without  being  beftowed,  at  the  fame  time, 
on  the  leading  manager,  who  had,  by  his  condudi,  difgraced  and 
degraded  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  had  dared,  in  their  name, 
to  vilify  every  gentleman  who  had  the  honour  and  good  fortune 
tolerve  his  country  in  India.  He  quoted  many  unfounded  afler- 
tions,  and  abufive  indecent  exprelHons  of  Mr.  Burke ;  and  he 
alluded  to  manV  more.  It  became  proper,  therefore,  in  the 
agents  of  Mr.  Haftings  to  publifli  the  authorities  on  which  the 
rcafonings  of  thofe  gentlemen  ^gainft  voting  thanks  indiferimi*. 
nately  to  the  managers  were  founded. 


There  is  no  man  who  will  deny  that  Mr.  Burke  pofle/Tes  the 
nioft  brilliant  imagination,  fraught  with  the  moft  copious  ftores 
of  literature.  Yet,-  the  heat  of  his  temper,  the  violence  of  his 
prejudices,  and  the  padive  obedience  of  his  intelledl  to  his  paf* 
iions,  lead  him  fometimes  to  modes  of  conduct,  which,  in 
other  men,  we  would  be  apt  to  aferibe  to  a  ftupid  want  of 
difeernment.  Nothing  can  be  a  ftronger  proof  of  this  ailertion 
than  his  attempt,  in  1783,  to  control  the  crown  and  nation 
by  an  artificial  majority  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons;  not  per¬ 
ceiving  that  the  Houfe  of  Commons  by  no  means  poiTefTed 
that  degree  of  popular  confidence  which  in  the  reigns  of  the 
Stewarts  had  made  that  aflembly  irrefiftible.— And  now,  with¬ 
out  advening  to  a  difference  of  charges,  and  a  difference  of 
times,  we  find  him,  contrary  to  what  might  have  been  ex¬ 
posed  from  fo  exalted  a  charadler,  emulating  the  barbarous 
groffnefs  of  the  lawyer  Coke. 


E3 


Art. 


V 


yo  ConftderatUns  on  the  prefiht  Condition  of  France, 

Art.  XX.  Confideratlons  on  the  prefent  internal  and  external 
Condition  of  France,  pp'.  6o,  8vo.  is.  6cl.  Debrett,  Lon> 
don,  1794.  ,  '  ' 


W 


E  have  beheld,  fays  the  author,  a  great  nation  burft  at 
once  the  bonds  of  an  ancient  defpotifm,  and,  kindling  by 
its  own  .violent  agitation,  rufli  lawlefs  from  its  fphere,  endanger 
the  whole  .political  fyftem  of  Europe,  and  threaten  to  fpread 
its  own  conflagration  around.  He  therefore  conceives  it  to  be 
his  duty,  and  the  duty  of  every  one,  to  contribute  fomewhat 
towards  producing,  in  this  moment,  an  union  of  the  public 
inindj  whch  he  knew  not  how  otherwife  to  attempt  as  his  part 
of  duty,  than  by  delineating,  as  he  could,  the  danger,  and 
thereby  fpreading  the  alarm.  The  cafe  of  France  is  unprece¬ 
dented,  yet  there. have  been  anarchies  agreeing  with  France  in 
this^  that  it  carried  the  principle  of  general  hoflility  in  its 
frame.  Rome,  compofed  of  two  powers  only,  without  a  ba- 
iance,  was  under  the  neceflity  of  compromifing  her  internal 
differences  by  provoking  and  waging  forefgn  war.  But  Rome,  | 
going  on^  conquering  and  to  conquer,  w^anted  at  length  exter¬ 
nal  enemies  near  enough  to  ferve  as  a  balance;  (he  fell  back 
upon  herfelf,  and  perifhed  in  her  own  fires. — France  cannot  pre- 
ferve  her  prefent  condition  but  by  external  war.  But  why  not, 
therefore,  fufpend  our  hoftilities?  Why  fhould  we  comprefs 
her  into  ftrength?  Why  give  her,  by  external  war,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  internal  union,  without  which  (he  would  deftroy  her¬ 
felf? — Who  fpeak  thus?  oh  what  fide  do  they  fpeak?  If  peace 
would  deftroy  her,  (he  will  not  make  peace.  She  bears  hofti- 
lity — hoftility  againft  all  nations,  as  they  come  in  contaft  wiih 
her,  in  her  very  nature.  For  this,  and  other  reafons,  our  au¬ 
thor  calls  upon  all  the  natipns  of  Europe  to  combine  and  crulh, 
if  poffible^  in  the  (hell. 


.Th  is  pamphlet  is  written  with  modefty,  in  a  plain,  yet  lively 
and  Impreffive  manner.  It  abounds  with  good  obfervations; 
among  which  wef  particularly  diftinguifh  what  he  fays  of  in- 
grofftd  farms.'  It  is  one  of  the  moft  plaufiblc  defences  wc  have] 
^en  of  prefent  war. 


The  Author  of  the  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton^  iAc.  .  Jl 

,  r 

Art.  XXI.  Official  Documents  and  inter  fling  Particulars  of 
the  glorious  Victory  obtained  over  the  French  Fleets  on  Sunday^ 
June  u  ^794)  h  the  Btitijh  Fleet  under  the  Command  of  Ad- 
miral  Earl  Howe.  Illuji rated  with'' an  accurate  Engraving  of 
the  Manoeuvring  and  Line  of  Battle  of  the  two  Fleets  on  that 
memorable  Day.  pp- 36.  8vo.  IS.  Debreit.  London,  1794. 

TO  bring  together  in  one  point  of  view  all  the  particulars 
relative  to  a-  event  fo  glorious  to  the  arms,  and  fo  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  interefts  of  Great  Britain,  as  the  late  naval  vidtory 
over  the  French  fleet  by  Earl  Howe,  is  the  object  of  the  prefent 
pages.  'Fh "  official  accounts  of  the  action  given  in  the  Ga¬ 
zettes  he  has  illuftrated  with  a  very  corre<!:t,  and  not  inelegant 
drawing,  accompanied  by  explanatory  remarks.  Befides  the 
official  account?,  he  has  inferred  fome  interefting, particulars  of 
tb^  erma^^^ement  drawn  from  other  fources ;  and  thefe  he  has 
acco  mpanied  wich  a  (ketch  of  the  converfation  in  both  Houfes  of 
Parliament  on  returning  thanks  to  Earl  Howe. 

.  • 

X.his  coile^ion  is  calculated  lo  gratify  public  curiofity  refpeft- 
ing-thc  fplenJid  action  that  forms  its  fubjec^.  It  muft  of  courfe 
be  particularly  acceptable  to  thole  who  live  at  a-  diftance  from 
the  metropolis,  and  other  great  towns  in  Britain,  and  have  not 
an  opportunity  of  reading  all  the  different  newfpapers. 


Art.  XXII.  The  Author  of  the  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
Vindicated  from  the  .Charge  of  Democracy.  JVith  fd^otes.  By 
Mr.  Miles,  pp,  68.  8vo.  Owen.  London,  1794. 

T^R.  Miles  afferts,  that  his  principle'^  are  no  farther  democra- 
^  deal  than  the  laws  and  conilitution  of  this  country  allow. 
He  perfifts,  notwithftanding  the  ftri5lures  of  reviewers,  in  en¬ 
tertaining  and  expreiling  a  very  mean  and  contemptuous  opinion 
of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  as  well  as  of  the  French  nobility  and 
clergy;  of  which  laTc  order  he  relates  feveral  fcandalous  aiiec- 
dotes.  He  quotes  his  former  publication,  ‘  The  Condu(9:  of 
‘  France  towards  Great  Britain/  and  urges  a  few  other  con- 
fiderations,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  war,  on  our  part,  was  un¬ 
provoked  and  unavoidable.  ‘  My  knowledge,*  fays  he,  ‘  en- 
‘  ables  me  to  fpeak  with  certainty  and  preciliem  to  this  fa6lj 
^  for  if  the  war  Ihould  unhappily  prove  difaftrous  in  the  event, 
‘  it  is  of  confequence  to  the  nation  that  the  miniftcr,  who  has 
*  hitherto  had  every  claim  to  its  confidence  and  efteem,  fhould 

E  4  ^  be 


ya  '  Outline  of  the  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Dundas. 

I 

*  be  vindicated  from  the  ilander  of  having  wantonly  plunged  his 

*  country  into  a  calamity  of  fuch  direful  extent.' 

I 

In  this  concluding  fentence  the  connective  particle  for  is  ufed 
improperly;  for  there  is  no  neceflary  connexion  between  the 
firft  and  the  laft  claufe  of  it.  This  is  a  glaring  and  grofs  blun¬ 
der.  We  find  many  fach  vulgarlfms,  c  r  fang  ph rales,  in  the 
writings  of  this  gentleman  (which  are  not  delli'ure,  on  the 
whole,  either  of  vivacity  or  flrcpgth),  asthefe:  ‘  I  allured 

*  of  the  contrary/  p  45.  ^  They  [the  views  cf  certain  per- 

‘  fons]  went  to  the  abolition,*  &c. — 7'here  is  very  little  in  this 
that  was  not  faid  again  and  again  in  Mr.  Miles's  la(f  pamphlet. 
He  rcafons  much  from  his  perfonal  knowiedge,  and  the  au¬ 
thority  of  his  own  afiertion;  which  wou’d  no  doubt  have  more 
general  influence,  were  he  placed  on  a  greater  eminence,  and 
more  generally  known. 


Art:  XXIII.  yf  f?ort  Expefition  of  the  important  Advantages  to 
be  derived  by  Great  Brttoin  from  the  IVar^  whatever  its  IJfue 
and  Succefs.  By  the  Author  of  the  GUmpfe  through  the  Gloom. 
pp.  24.  ovo.  IS.  Owen,  Piccadilly..  London,  1794. 

•^HE  writer  of  this  pamphlet  profefles  to  have  a  full  con- 
fidence  in  adminiftration,  and  encourages  his  countrymen 
to  unanimity  in  a  ‘  long  pull,  and  a  ftrong  pull/  with  a  pro- 
mife  that  the  war  (hall  terminate  in  the  ‘  unrivailed  monopoly, 

•  to  Britain,  of  the  commerce  of  the  world.’ — This,  he  fays,  is 
indeed  a  glorious  epoch.  *  I  (hould  blufti  to  compare  it.  with 

•  the  moil  boafted  reigns  of  other  times.  The  bed  were  bad 

•  and  bloody,  and  fhrink  from  the  comparifon  with  our  own. 
^  What  arc  the  golden  days  of  Queen  Befs?’  &c. 

>*• 

There  is,  in  this  eilufion,  an  air  of  fond  confidence  in  go- 
vemment,  and  fanguine  hope  of  profperity,  whatever  may  be 
the  ifluc  of  the  war,  and  whatever  its  fuccefs ! !  , 


Art.  XXIV.  Outline,  of  the  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  Henry 
Dundaz  on  the  Bill for  embodying  French  Corps^  April  l8/^,  1 794* 
pp.  32.  8vo.  IS.  Debrctt.  London,  1794. 

^T^HERE  is  very  little,  indeed,  in  Mr.  Dundas*s  fpccch  on 
this  occafion,  that  had  not  been  urged  again  and  again  by 
diflFcrent  writers,  as  well  as  public  fpcakers,  on  the  fide  of  go¬ 
vernment  ;  and  dill  lefs  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  reports  of 
newfpapers. 


Art. 


A  cimprehtnjive  Reply  to  Mr,  Pitt's  Speech^  lAt.  73 


Art.  XXV.  A  comprehertjive  Reply  to  Mr.  Pittas  Speech  on 
the  opening  of  Parliament^  fan.  21  j  1 794*  the  Author  of 
the  Errors  the  prefent  Adminjjlration.  pp.  112*  8vo* 
Ridgway.  London,  1794* 

This  pamphlet  contains  an  examination  of  the  grounds  and 
objedt  of  the  prefent  war,  with  a  propofition.for  a  fuccefs* 
ful  mode  of  purfuing  it,  that  would  immediately  reduce  our  ex¬ 
penditure,  and  lead  to  a  fecure  and  permanent  peace.  On  our 
refufal,  fays  the  author,  to  acknowledge  the  French  republic, 
we  were  of  courfe  regarded  Sis  enemies  by  France,  ^e  mani- 
fefted  an  intention  of  overturning  the  French  republic,  and  they, 
therefore,  very  naturally  might,  and  perhaps  did,  by  means  of 
cmidaries,  endeavour  to  retort  upon  us  our  own  injury.-— But 
fuppbfe  a  peace  to  be  immediately  concluded  to  reciprocal  fatif- 
faction;  France,  happy  in  her  own  government,  Britain  happy, 
or  at  leaft,  by  means* of  a  reform,  to  be  made  happy  in  hers; 
France  would  npt  continue,  by  the  adls  of  a  demon,  to  moleft  a 
tranquillity  equally  the  objeft  of  her  defires  and  intc;eft  as  of 
ours.  But  then  it  may  be  fajd^  that  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
freed  from  a  foreign  objedl  wherein  to  centre  their  thoughts, 
would  turn  them  to  the  confufion  of  our  own  conrtitution.— 
This  is  a  bad  motive  for  the  continuance  of  a  war ;  becaufe  the 
dinger  fo  to  arife  on  a  peace, ^  increafes  every  h^ur  by  that  Very 
means,  in  the  additional  burthens  and  diftreffes  of  the  people. 
As  to  trufting' the' French,  if  Mr.  Pitt  trufts  at  all,  it  muft  be 
to  the  French  nation  and  their  conftitution.  Can  Mr.  Pitt  aft 
-  contrary  to  our  conftitution?  Can  the  minifters  of  France  aft 
contrary  to  their  conftitution  ? — The  mode  propofed  for  purfu- 
•  ing  the  war  is,  to- withdraw  our  troops,  and  fend  them  to  the 
Weft  Indies:  and,  fays  our  author,  it  will  be  found,  that,  in 
proportion  as  we  withdraw,  for  the  purpofe  of  aiding  their  caufe 
as  efFeftually  by  other  means,  the  continental  powers  will  pre- 
fently  make  up  this  deficiency,  and  ultimately  preTerve,  without 
us,  the  general  line  of  their  frontier. 

Befide»  our  prefent  fyftem  of  war,  our  author  obferves,  there 
are  yet  two  inftant  occurrences  in  our  political  hcmifphere, 
which  demand  a  more  fevere  ferutiny  than  feems  to  have  been 
hitherto  thought  requifite  or  attended  to:  the  one,  the  new  tax 
on  attornies ;  the  other,  the  aft  of  parliament  for  reftraining  the 
payment  of  monies  due  to  the  French.  The  firft  he  condemns 
on  the  general  ground,  that  in  every  profeffiona],  mercantilcj 
mechanical,  or  political  concern  of  life,  the  more  open  to  the 
purfuit  of  general  inclination,  the  more  advantage  the  public 
muft  derive  therefrom ;  iniomueb  as  it  expedites  and  lowers  the 
.  price 


/ 
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price  and  value  of  the  fervice,  by  general  competition.  With 
regard  to  the  other  point,  rcllraining  payment  of  monies  due  to 
the  French,  he  does  not  queftion  its  confiftency  with  the  laws 
of  nations,  but  heconliders  it  as  breaking  in  upon  that  liberality 
of  reciprocal  equity  that  fiiould  infplre  the  European  councils. 
Retaliation,  he  obferves,  of  fume  fort,  mult  be  expedted*. 


For  the  ENGLISH  REV  IE  IF. 
NATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

For  JULY  1794. 

’  ♦  , 

FRANCE. 

T  T  may  be  aflumed  as  a  maxim  in  pclitics,  that  there  are  fomc 
empires  Co  p  >wcrful  as  not  to  be  fubverted  by  any  combina¬ 
tion  againft  them.  If  it  were  poflible,  indeed,  to  unite  againft 
one,  all  other  governments  on  the  face  of. the  earth,  and  to  give 
a  firm,  fteady,  and  conftant  diredion  to' their  combined  force,, 
it  would  be  altogether  irrefiftible.  But  we  are  to  take  into  our 
eftimate  the  inconftancy  of  confederacies,  which  contain  in 
their  nature  a  principle  of  diflblution.  Mutual  jcaloufies  arife 
from  diverfities  of  interefts ;  different  objeds  are  purfued ;  the 
movements  cf  the  allies  become  nnt  only  defultory,  but  one 
movement  couiucrads  another.  Difguft- fuccecds,  and  defpair 
of  fuccefs ;  while  the  difgrace  of  difappoin^ment  and  defeat  is 
divided,  and,  in  fjme  meafure,  evaded,  by  mutual  complaint  and 
recrimination.  Dumourier,  than  whom,  w^hatever  may  be 
thought  of  his  moral  charader  and  political  fincerity,  there 
never  was  a  better  judge  of  human  affairs,  declares  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  if  any  o.ie  of  the  great  powers  now  confederated 
againft  the  French  republic  had  cordially  and  opportunely  fuc- 
co  :red  the  royal  caufc  alone,  and  without  dependence  on  any 
ouer,.the  affair  would  long  fince  have  been  determiped.  Tak¬ 
ing  into  account,  the: efore,  the  advantages  of  a  compad,  though 
extenfive  dominion,  defended  by  natural  and  artificial  barriers, 


^  Perhaps  this  prt'did  on  has  been  fulfilled  in  the  inhuman  order 
to'lhcw  no  mercy  to  the  Englifh.  There  is  nothing  that  fo  much  ex- 
afi^r^tes  men  as  attacks  on  private  property. — This  publication, 
though  compofed  in  a  manner  rather  flovenly,  is  fraught  with  judi¬ 
cious  obfervaiion. 

and 
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and  peopled  by  a  numerous  and  warlike  nation,  generally  united 
and  ardent  in  the  common  caufe,  on  the  one  hand ;  and  the 
dimculty  and  delay  of  tranfporting  troops  and  (lores  from  great 
dillanceS'  wiih  the  natural  inconftancy  of  confederacies,  on  the 
other:  we  may  conclude,  with  the  utmoft  certainty,  that  there 
are  nations  conquerable,  and  nations  unconquerable.  Ail  Eu¬ 
rope  found  it  impoffiblc  to  conquer  the  Saracens,  and  regain^  * 
for  any  conuderable  period,  the  Holy  Land.  The  projedl  of 
fubduing  the  French,  whatever  may  have  been  naturally  thought 
of  it  bqfore  the  commencement  of  hoftilities,  appears  now  to  be 
equally  hopclefs.  We  fay,  whatever  may  have  been  thought  at 
the  commencement  of  hoftilities — becaufe  it  was  not»unreafon- 
able  to  fuppofe,  that  even  a  large  majority  of  men  of  property, 
and  all  that  was  mod  refpeclable  in  France,  were  ready  and 
pri)mpt  to  join  the  royal  ftandard  j  and  fo  they  probably  would, 
could  that  ftandard  have  been  advanced  by  the  allies  into  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  country,  and  at  the  fame  time  been  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  manifelto,  not  more  favourable  to  the  cla’ms  of  kings 
(thpugh  thefe  too  are  juftifiable)  than  the  happinefs  of  the 
people. 

■  But,  whatever  the  ifTue  of  th^e  war  was  to  be,  or  likely  to  be, 
war,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  contended,  was  unavoid¬ 
able.'  The  French,  i.  threatened  to  blow  up  our  conftitu;ion 
by  trains  of  metaphyfical  politics,  fet  fire  to  by  political  emifia- 
ries.  2.  They  declared  -open  war  againft  us,  they  burft'  the  . 
barrier,  and  attacked  our  allies.  -  The  French  again,  in  oppo- 
fuion  to  all  this,  contend,  that  we  refufed  to  liften  to  earneft 
overtures  for  peace,  propofed  by  the  war  minifter  Le  Brun,  and 
-conveyed  by  Chauvelin  and  Mare:,  who,  after  the  death  of 
Louis,  were  haughtily  difmiiTed  from  London ;  and  they  add, 
that  the  Engli(h  violated  the  treaty  of  commerce.  The  truth 
is,  both  parties  were  the  aggrefTors.  It  would  be  as  difficult  to 
determine  who  firft  (hewed  fymptoms  of  hollUity,  as  it  would 
be  to  decide,  whether  the  chicken  was  before  the  egg  or  the  egg 
before  chicken.  The  lion  frowned,  and  the  tygef  grinned. 
Hoftile  preparation  on  both  fides .  was  natural  and'  neceffary. 
But  why  did  not  Britain,  with  arms  in  her  hands,  attempt  to 
fecure  the  independence  of  Holland  and  the  Netherland;  by  ne- 
gociation?  For  this  there  was  a  fit  crifis  when  the  Duke  of 
Brunfwick  was  on  his  march  to  Paris. — But  with  whom  vver^ 
we  to  negociate  for  peace?  With  thofe  who  at  the  moment 
had  the  power  to  make  war.  This  would  have  given  counte- 
ftance  and  fanSion  to  the  new  French  government.  Yet,  with 
the  advantage  of  fuch  countenance  and  fanclion,  the  new  go¬ 
vernment  of  France  would  not,  probably,  have  been  lafting. 
A^^irchy  and  diirolucion  would  have  fucceeded  if  the  aich  had 
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not  been  confolidatcd  by  external  preflure.  If  fo,  we  could  not 
depend  that  peace  would  be  pern^anent — no,  not  abfolutely, — 
But  nations,  in  the  midft  of  civil,  are  not  commonly  fond  of 
foreign  war ;  and  every  year,  nay  monih,  of  peace  to  us,  in  the 
critical  circumftances  of  France,  might  have  been  improved  to 
our  advantage.  The  mind  and  heart  of  man,  indeed,  naturally 
revolted  againft  negociation  with  fuch  infernal  fpirits.  Yer, 
notwithftanding  this  natural  abhorrence,  negociation  might  have 
been  political  wifdom.  Vice  and  horror  are  permitted,  in  this 
probationary  ftate,  by  Divine  Providence.  It  is  within  the 
circle  of  their  own  dominion  alone  that  it  is  the  duty  of  king: 
and  rulers  of  all  kinds  to  a£l.  The  formation  of  governments, 
and  the  control  of  all  different  governments,  is  the  work  of 
God.  And  this  is  a  doctrine  that  ought  not  to  be  controverted 
even  by  th'^fe  who  maintain  royal  rights  hereditary  and  inde- 
feafible.  The  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  Gcd ;  but  the 
powers  thus  ordained  are.  not  indefinite.  Kings  have  power  in 
their  own  kingdoms.  Sed  ne  futor  ultra  crepidam.  Who  with¬ 
out  horror  can  think  of  the  inhumanities  pradifed  every  dav  by 
the  Deys  of  Barbary,  the  Beys  of  Egypt,  the  Princes  of  Africa, 
an<J  the  Chiefs  that  now  diltraft  Perlia?  Yet,  who  thinks  of 
reforming  thofe  wretches  by  fire  and  fwofd  ? 

Though  we,  with  others,  early  held  forth  the  danger  of  com 
pelling  the  French  to,  become  a  military  republic,  we  pretend 
not  to  any  credit  from  this  circumftance,  as  we  then  admitted, 
and  now  admit,  that  there  was  fome  profpeft  of  effeifually 
fuccouring  the  loyalifts.  All  that  we  now  contend  for  is,  that 
the  experiment  has  been  made  without  fuccefs.  Perhaps  if  a 
force  had  timeoufly  penetrated  from  Britain  along  the  Seine  to 
Paris,  as  in  the  reigns  of  our  Henries  and  Edwards,' it  might  have 
bad  the  defired  emSt.  We  are  afraid  that  fuch  a  campaign 
would  now  be  too  late.  The  energies  of  France  overflow  on 
Other  nations  in  proportion  to  the  influx  of  foreign  invafion. 

‘  Our  confolation  and  hope  is,  that  this  violent  ftate  of  affairs 
cannot  be  lading;  but  the  fooner  thc  French  are  left  to  them 
felves,  the  fhorter  its  duration.  The  watery  particles  are,  con 
trarily  to  their  natural  gravity,  fuftained  in  the  atmofphere  by 
ftormy  currents.  Let  thefe  ceafe,  and  they  will  fall  in  drops  to 
the  ground.  The  fucceffes  of  France  are  not  the  refult  of  fyfte- 
matical  policy,  or  true  military  courage  and  difeipline.  France 
has  loft  her  proper  charader.  An  enormous  mafs  is  in  motion, 
but  the  moving  principle  is  not  fo  much  inherent  in  itfelf  as 
dependent  on  external  imitation.  And  her  armies  are  infpired 
with  a  favage  fury,  rather  than  a  foldier-Iikc  bravery.  There 
can  be  no  love  of  the  a^ually  exifting  conftitution,  if  conftitu- 
don  it  may  be  called ;  for  it  is  a  conftitution  of  terror,  in  which 

the 
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Ae  guillotine  is  the  fceptre ;  though  individuals,  like  men  deli¬ 
rious,  may  fancy  themfelvcs  kings.  It  is  a  tyranny  of  all  over 
all — in  which  all  are  ,alternat^  tyrants  or  flaves ;  and  he  who 
can  do  the  moft  mifchief,  polTelles  the  largeft  (hare  of  power,  and 
the  grcateft  degree  of  fafety. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Italy,  having  no 
fteady  government,  was  wafted  by  bands  of  robbers.  It  was 
particularly  ravaged  by  a  military  leader  of  the  name  of  Warner, 
who  wore  on  a  tunic  embroidered  with  filver,  words  defying 
the  Deity,  and  infpiring  horror^.  The  French,  like  General 
Warner,  are  enemies  of  God,  of  religion,  and  of  humanity: 
they  feem,  indeed,  fairly  to  have  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  - 
the  Almighty.  Atheifts  may  triumph  in  the  temporary  triumphs 
of  this  crew ;  but  found  philofophy  looks  to  the  natural  iflue  of 
things,  and  found  theology  to  the  judicial. — Though  hand  fhould 
join  in  hand,  yet  (hall  not  fin  pafs  unpuniftxed. 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

It  has  been  rumoured  for  fome  time,  that  there  are  great  divi- 
fions,  on  the  fubje£l  of  the  war,  in  Spain,  which  at  prefent 
leads  Portugal ;  and  that  a  negpeiation  has  been  entered  on,  or 
proppfed,  or  hinted  (the  firft  ftep  of  negociation),  for  peace. 
Asit  is  not  in  the  power  of  Spain  to  do  much  more,  if  any 
more,  than  protect  herfelf,  the  confederacy  would  not  fufFer 
ifiuch  by  her  defeftion,  provided  (he  *  were  to  remain  perfe£Uy 
neutral :  but  it  feems  tojbe  in  th^nature  of  men,  that  powers 
thus  falling  off  from  armed  confederacies  become  armed  me¬ 
diators  for  general  peace. 

ITALY. 

The  milita^  fpirit  is  evidently  capable  of  being  revived  in 
Italy.  The  French  have  thought  it  proper  to  retreat  from 
Piedmont,  and  to  fight  the  enemy,  not  on  tlieir  own  ground, 
but  in  Alface.  This  is  wife  in  the  French,  and  illuftrates  that 
great  leffon,  to  which  all  natio.;s  begin  now  to  liften,  viz. 'that 
in  war,  as  in  law,  it  is  more  than  half  the  battle  to  be  in 
poiTeifion. 

GERMANY. 

The  Austrians,  Ft  is  faid,  as  well  as  the  Prussians,  begin 

to  be  fick  of  a  war,  in  which  the  moft  heroic  valour  has  been 

# 

•  Duca  Guarnieri,  fignora  della  campagnia,  nemico  di  Dio,  di 
picta.  Cl  di  mifericorJia. 
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fo  often  difplaycd  in  vain.  But  the  prefent  alarming  conjuncture 
jio  longer  admits  of  backward  and  languid  operation.  The 
Aud/ian^  perhaps,  have  trufted  too.  much  to  the  Pruflians, 
and  the  Pruflians  to  the  Auftrians,  and  Both  to  Great  Britain, 
It  is  time  now  that  all  Germany,  and  indeed  all  Europe,  awake, 
and  unite  in  a  fixed  and  determined  refolution  not  to  conquer 
and  difmember  France,  but  to  drive  back  the  French  within 
their  own  territories.  'Fhough  Flanders  has  been  over-run  by 
the  French,  it  is  not  fubdued.  It  has  been  the  fate  of  that 
country  to  have  been  over-run  and  pillaged  by  the  French  in 
'difFerent  wars:  but  the  perfevering  efforts  of  the  powers  com¬ 
bined  for  the  purpofe  of  bridling  French  ambition  have  Reco¬ 
vered  it.  If  the  French  (hall  be  permitted  to  retain  Flanders, 
what  is  to  prevent  them  from  coming  round,  by  the  foufhem 
provinces,  into  Holland  ^  from  pouring  into  Cleves  and  Juliers, 
and  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  Germany.  By  a  fublime  and 
prudent  policy,  perhaps,’ this  war  .might  have  been  prevented: 
but  now  there  feems  to  be  no  alternative. 

The  attention  of  both  Auftrians  and  Pruffiahs  is  diverted 
from  the  frontiers  to  the  affairs  of 

POLAND, 

which,  at  the  prefent  crifis,  if  not  fpeedily-  overpowered,  and 
entirely  difmembered  and  divided  among  the  three,  great  parti¬ 
tioning  powers  in  the  north  and  eaft  of  Europe,  muft  regain 
its, political 'independence. 

THE  TURKS 

are  not  yet  fo  profoundly  funk  in  effeminate  and  lethargic  flu- 
pidity  as  to  be  infenfible,  that  while  France  and  Poland  are  both 
affailed  by  the  enemies  of  the  Ottomans,  now  is  their  time  to 
*  awake,  arife,  or  be  for  ever  fallen.*  If  the  Poles  fliould  hz 
able  to  make  head  againft  her  enemies,  they  would  be  affifted 
by  the  Turks  fooner  or  later. — This  is  not  unforefeen  by  the 
Emprefs  of 

RUSSIA, 

who  now  calls  her  fellow-plunderers  from  the  Rhine  and  .the 
Scheldt  to  the  Viftula  and  the  Nieper;  where  new  acquifitions 
of  territory  may  make  up  to  the  Emperor  the  lofs  of  Brabant 
and  Flanders. 

What  the  political  views  of  the  Ruffians  and  Pruffians  may 
be  at  this  junCIure,  time  alone  can  fully  unfold.  Meanwhile  it 
is  natural,  nay  it  is  impoffible  to  refrain  from  forming  con¬ 
jectures.  The  Emprefs  doubtlefs  feels  the  neceffity  of  co¬ 
operation  from  Pruffia  and  Auftria  on  the  fide,  of  Poland.  To 
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make  fure  of  her  fpoil  there  is  her  firft  objeft.  And  the  pretext 
of  forming  a  ftronger  barrier  againft  the  French  <  n  the  Scheldt 
and  the  Rhine,  than  could  be  oppofed  to  them  on  the  frontier  of 
France,  or  French  Flanders,  is  certainly  not  unplaufible.  Per¬ 
haps  tooi  (he  has  it  farther  in  view,  by  a  ctffion  of  the  Low 
Countries  to  France,  to  raife  up  fo  extcnfivc,  yet  fo  compacted 
an  empire  in  the  weft  of  Europe,  as  (hall  give  full  play,  and, 
overawe  all  its  neighbours  in  the  weft  of.  Europe;  particularly 
the  Britifb,  while  Ihe  docs  what  (he  pleafes  in  the  Eaft.  Auftria 
too,  and  Pruflia,  nearer  to  b'rance  than  Ruflia,  would  be  more 
afFeded  and  conftrained  by  its  preponderating  greatnefs. — 
That  the  French  empire  (hould  be  bounded  only  by  the  Rhine 
on  the  Eaft,  as  by  the  ocean,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees,  on 
other  Tides,  according  “to  the  ambitious  policy  inllilied  into 
Lewis  XIV.  by  the  Cardinal  Mazarine,  may  fuit  the  views  of 
the  Emprefs ;  though  (he  would,  no  doubt,  be  alarmed  (hould 
they  pafs  the  Rhine,  and  advance  farther  eaft  ward.  Tnis  auto- 
cratrix  has  already  taken  the  alarm,  and  marked  out  the  line 
where  (he  is  to  fay  to  the  French,  Hitherto  (halt  thou  comcj 
and  no  farther. — This,  by  the  bye,  proves,  what  we  h^e*ven- 
tured  at  different  times  to  affert,  that  the  continental  “powers, 
without  us,  ^nd  left  to  themfeilvcs,  would  preferve  the  general 
line,  of  their  frontiers,  which  is  the  only  rational  purpofe  now 
to  be  expefted. — Another  general  corollary  from  what  is  pafling 
in  Europe  is,  the  gradual  increafe  of  mighty  empires,  partly  by 
fexteiifion  over  thofe  domains  that  are  not  protetfted  from  their 
encroachments  by'natural  barriers,  and  partly  by  that  partitioning 
policy,  which  has  of  late  been  fo  fa(hionabIe,  and  whofe  nature 
and  confequences  have  long  ago  been  difplayed  in  the  latter 

ftages  of  the  Roman  empire. 

\ 

RUSSIA,  SWEDEN,  DENMARK,  GENOA, 

and  other  commercial  powers  of  Europe,  with  America,  are  na¬ 
turally  alarmed,  and  envious  of  the  unprecedente'd  height  to  which 
our  trade  has  been  carried,  and  which,  before  the  prefent  war, 
promifed  or  threatened  a  monopoly  of  commerce^.  They 
therefore  make  evident  preparation^  for  an  armed  neutrality;  an 
expedient  that  Lems  natural  among  commercial  dates  of  .a 

•  There  are  writers  who  confole  us  with  the  refleftion,  that  com* 
Jnercc,  though  checked  by  war,  rebounds  on  the  return  of  peace, — • 
The  check,  however,  is  an  evil  while  it  lafts  :  and  though  trade  may 
be  great,  after  a  check  of  ten  years,  it  would,’  had  it  not  received 
foch  a  check,  been  (till  greater,  as  well  as  more  certain.  We  have 
(ceo  the  end  of  former  wars,  not  of  the  prefent ;  which  is  unexampled  • 
in  Its  nature,  magnitude,  and  peculiar  danger,  to  Great  Britain.  The 
piuher  goes  oft  to  the  well,  but  is  broken  at  lall. 

I  ’  ^  fcconda^ 
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iecondary  clafs*  it  was  thus  that  the  Hanfeatic  league 'was  fct 
on  foot,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  for  the  defence  of  Lubeclc, 
Hamburgh,  and  other  towns,  particularly  againft  the  kings  of 
Denmark. — ^In  the 

LOW  COUNTRIES 

the  tide  of  war  has  run  of  late  in  favour  of  the  French  and 
againft  the  allies.  It  is  needlefs  to  recapitulate  particulars. 
The  allies  arc  driven  out  of  Flanders,. and  feem  determined,  for 
the  prefent  at  leaft,  to  a£l  on  the  defenfivc  on  the  fron 
tier  of  the  Low  countries.  The  Scheldt  and  other  rivers 
form  ftrong  ground  towards  thefca;  but  Gucldrcs,  Zutphen, 
and  Utrecht,  are  pretty  much  expofed  to  the  fouth :  and  here 
the  French,  in  all  probability,  flufhed  by  recent  fuccefs,  will 
attempt  an  irruption  into  the  United  Provinces.  Their  fuccefs, 
however,  in  offcnfive  war,  will  not,  we  may  be  aflured,  be 
greater  than  that  of  the  allies ;  for,  although  there  be  a  party  in 
the  provinces,  jealous  of  the  Stadholder  and  of  England,  the 
bulk  of  the  German,  Flemifh,  and  Dutch  nations,  can  never 
long  and  cordially  coalefce  with  the  French,  whofe  levity  is 
offcnfive,  and  arrogance  odious,  at  all  times,  but,  in  the  info 
lence  of  vidlory,  abfolutely  infupportable. 

The  King  of  Pruffia  has  gone  off  with  fix  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  that  Great  Britain  had  remitted  for  the  fervice  of  the 
war :  but  he  has  the  juftice  to  carry  it  to  an  old  account  of  thirty 
.years  ftanding  between  Frederic  the  Great  and  George  II.  cf 
England.— -I'he  affairs  of 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

fiourifli  on  her  natural  element ;  where,  indeed,  it  would  even 
have  been  the  intereft  of  the  allies  that  all  her  ftrength  fhould, 
have  been,  from  the  beginning  of  the  conteft,  exerted.  Port  au 
Prince,  with  a  great  booty  of  merchantmen,  is  taken  by  our 
‘troops  in  St.  Domingo;  and  Calvi  in  Corfica.— War  has  been 
evaded  with  America;  and  our  commerce  every  where  profpers. 
Yet  a  cloud  darkens,  in  fome  degree,  this  fplendid  horizon, 
if  the  French  fhould  retain  maritime  Flanders,  make  peace  with 
the  continental  powers,  and  bend  all  her  power  to  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  a  navy. — The  miniftry.are  ftrengthened  by  the  acceffion 
of  the  Portland  party. — Parliament  is  prorogued — yet  judgment 
has  not  been  given  in  the  caufe  of 

MR.  HASTINGS; 

a  man  whofe  life  has  been  one  continued  feene  of  important 
public  fervices,  public  honour,  and  public  profecution. 
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